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igh rides the wind over the Magyar puszta. Like 
q a ball of fire, the midsummer sun hangs in the 
deep blue dome of the sky; silhouetted against 
its splendor, stands the ‘‘Csikdés’’ (horse herder) 
and gazes into the limitless horizon. 

So must have stood oneof hisancestors on the bound- 
less steppes of Asia, watching his herd of buffaloes. His 
dignified bearing, the keen look in his dark eyes, the stiffly 
braided plaits hanging over his ears, the white felt sztir 
(mantel) jauntily thrown over his shoulder, is well-nigh 
the exact replica of a Persian relief in the Budapest museum, 
from the era of Xerxes, many hundreds years before Christ. 

To all appearances the herder, Bédi Kovach Istvan 
could be one of the scouts whom Arpad the Conqueror 
had sent ahead when he came at the head ofa vast army to 
explore the fertile plains of Hungary. His wide, long sleeves 
have embroidered trimming and his mantel is embossed 
with the finest colored 
felt ; his whip is braided 
out of fine strips of leat- 
her; his tobacco pouch 
1s a work of art. Yet Bédi 
Kovach Istvanis a simple 
peasant and all his finery 
home-made. 

Where does the Hun- 
garlan-peasant art come 
from ? — where did this 
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simple people learn such perfect line and 
harmony of design, and the oriental splendor 


hers of its coloring?... 

MT It belongs to no school or period — its 
ae genius sprang from nowhere. It came with 
“ye the Magyar people one thousand and some 
ct ‘de. hundred years ago, from Asia. Their prede- 


‘% £% — cessors in the Tisza—Danube valley were 
«their relatives, the Huns, and from them 
§, they inherited the love for oriental splendor. 

Pa Priscus Rheator, the Byzantine Ambas- 

sador at Attila’s wedding, reported to his 
sovereign “that the rich hangings of the wed- 
ding tent, the gold and silver mounting of the 
+... weapons and embossed harnesses, the brightly 
_/ "embroidered dresses of the women and their 
‘jewels, made an unforgettable picture”’. 
Such praise from the fastidious dandy 
of Emperor Constantine’s Court, was no small compliment. 
When the Magyars conquered Hungary, the Slave, Kun 
and Bessenyo nations which inhabited it, were subdued to 
slavery and used for field- 
work and other hard labor. 
Under these circumstances 
the new masters, who were 
good equestrians, hunters and 
warriors, found time to em- 
bellish their tents, clothing, 
weapons and harness. 

Their neighbours, Italy an 
Byzance, were more cultured 
races and undoubtedly influen- 
ced their primitive life, but 
the Magyars took what suited 
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their needs and absorbed it in such fashion that it absolu- 
tely became their own and notraces of these influences can 
be found in the designs used to adorn their implements 
for daily use. 

Their wearing apparel, especially in the more isolated 
mountain parts, remained with very few variations, the same 
as that of their ancestors. The “‘gatya’’ (wide white linen 
trousers looking like a full skirt), the wide long sleeves of 
the men’s shirts, their high boots, fire implements, are the 
same in cut and ornamentation as those of Arpad’s warriors. 

After the Magyars definitely settled in the land where 
“the rivers were flowing with milk and honey’’, they under- 
went two great changes. First they ceased to be nomades 
and in the year 1001 they were converted to Christianity 
under their first King, St. Istvan, with the crown as the 
symbol of their unity. 

The King invited German settlers and Italian priests 
to teach his people, who learnt from them the building 
of houses and ceased to be tent dwellers. Soon, however, 
they adopted their own style in the building of their homes 
and the motives brought from Asia remain until this day on 
the gate-ways of Székely houses, which with their blue 
and red flowered pillars and dove-cotes on top, are the 
replica of the Persian dove-cote gates. 

The Magyar peasants are not city dwellers like the 
ruling classes. Living a more isolated life on farms and 
in small villages, they learned to make their own tools with 
which they could fashion the implements of their daily 
life. Their love of beauty and color made them turn their 
necessities into works of art. 

The yarn they use in their brightly colored embroideries 
is made at home and dyed 1n vegetable dye, which in splendor 
and durability is far above the famous Indian dyes. The 
Hungarian peasant pottery is known all over the Continent 
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and the pictures carved into wooden boxes, spoons, mirror 
frames und various and sundry things for the house and 
personal use, are very often the images of the people, animals 
and flowers of their surroundings, executed not only with 
great skill but very often with the most amusing sense of 
humour. 

The exact place where the cradle of tha Magyar nation 
stood, has never been found and many learned scholars have 
turned against each other in heated controversy for hundreds 
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of years. A beautiful old legend, however, is handed down 
and sung from generation to generation by the minstrels of 
ancient kings of Hungary. 

Why should we search history on the matter, which at 
best can only give uncertain facts, when there is the romantic 
saga which remained intact through more than a thousand 
years. From the “regdés’’ (minstrel) of ancient pagan chiefs, 
it came down to the shepherds of the puszta and 1s still told 
in the same form around the campfires on starry midsummer 
nights. It is called: 
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“THE MIRACULOUS STAG.”’ 


Once upon a time, more than a thousand years ago, a 
valiant tribe of warriors lived where the sun has its cradle, 
in a beautiful valley. Their King, Menrot, and his lovely 
wife Ene, had two sons, Hunor and Magyar. 

When the boys grew up to gallant lads, their father 
gave them a hundred young hunters to command. There 
was plenty of game in woods, fish in the rivers, and enough 
grass for the herds and the horses. Still the valley soon 
became too narrow for the adventurous spirit of the young 
Princes, and when travellers came and talked about a land 
where no human foot had yet trodden, of the virgin forest, 
where the very stars are brighter and bigger than anywhere 
else, they could stand it no longer. They called their hunters 
and told them of the far away country. 

Nothing could have pleased the young hunters more 
than to go on new adventure, and they swore to follow their 
Princes, if need be, to the end of the world. All night their 
camp buzzed with preparations for the journey and when 
the first rays of the sun kissed the top of the world, one 
hundred and two gallant young warriors were mounting 
their horses, and noon found them far away from the home- 
land, galloping over the boundless steppe. 

For many days they rode, following the sun by day and 
resting around huge campfires at night. 

One morning Hunor woke up and saw a white stag, 
peerless and strong, capering in the meadows nearby. He 
roused his companions and they all began chasing the stag, 
shooting their arrows at him, but the fleet footed animal 
seemed to mock them. 

At length the hunters mounted their swift horses and 
went galloping after their prey, but the stag ran ahead until 
sunset and then suddenly disappeared behind the sanddunes. 
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The hunters camped for the night and never expected to see 
the stag again but lo, behold!... there it was at sunrise 
almost but not quite within shooting distance,. Day after 
day the stag lured them on, through marshes, woods, rivers 
and plains until one day they arrived at the shore of a great 
water ; and there, as though swallowed by the ground, the 
stag vanished from sight. There was nothing left for the 
tired hunters to do but to unsaddle their horses and take a 
rest after the exciting chase of many days. 

They looked around and found that the fields were 
greener, the sky bluer, the lake larger than any they had 
ever seen. Brilliantly colored birds flew from tree to tree: 
the air was balmy and more intoxicating than new wine. 
‘Surely’, thought Hunor and Magyar, “this must be the 
land the travellers talked about”. After they had explored 
the woods and seen that they were abundant with game, 
and found the rivers full of all kinds of fish and the rich green 
pastures good for their horses, they decided that it was 
the right place to settle with their people. 

They lived there several months, until one day as 
they were hunting near some marshes, they heard the sound 
of lovely music. They cautiously parted the bull-rushes 
and beheld a small island in the midst of the marshes and 
a group of beautiful virgins playing flutes and cymbals while 
other maidens danced with each other. At the sight of 
the hunters, they tried to flee, in terror, but the lads gave 
them no time. Lifting the girls into their saddles, they 
rode as swift as the wind towards their camp and never 
rested until they deposited their charming burdens in 
their tents. 

The two most beautiful girls were captured by Hunor 
and Magyar, who treated them with great respect so that 
the girls lost their fear and told them who they were. When 
the brothers heard that the virgins were of royal blood 
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like themselves and the daughters of the Don King Bular, 
they returned them to their father asking for their hands 
in marriage. King Bular was very glad to get two such 
young and gallant Princes to marry his daughters for he 
had no son and was afraid that the country would be wrench- 
ed from their frail hands after he was called to his 
ancestors. 

There was great rejoicing 1n the Don country and the 
wedding ceremony lasted seven days and seven nights, 
after which the young couples returned to their home. 
All the other hunters had married the girls who belonged 
to the household of the two Princesses and they lived happily 
with their families for some years. Hunor’s family and 
people were called the Huns, and Magyar’s the Magyars. 

Each family had many descendents and eventually the 
country became too small for them. Hunor, who was tired 
of staying in one place, volunteered to move further on 
with his people after the sun. They divided their possessions 
in a real brotherly way, Hunor and his warriors leaving, 
while Magyar and his people remained at their old home. 

The Huns moved on and never stopped until they 
reached Scythia, where the natives attacked them, who 
were soon vanquished and killed in bloody battles. But 
Hunor found the new country too small for his people 
and once more they moved on. So they came to a land 
bordered by majestic mountains and divided by four mighty 
rivers. The mountains were called the Carpathians and 
the four rivers the Duna, Tisza, Drava, Szava. Like a 
hurricane Hunor’s warriors swept down over the Duna— 
Tisza valley, which was inhabited by many powerful nations, 
but none could resist the wild onslought of the Huns and 
were conquered and subdued to slavery. 

After Hunor’s death, several rulers followed, the 
mightiest of them, Attila, swept like a scourge over Europe 
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and went as far as the gates of Rome. When he died, 
however, the subdued people revolted against his sons 
and vanquished the Huns through the treachery of one 
of their own leaders. The country was again torn into 
many parts with small Kings, each fighting the other. 

In the meantime the tribe of Magyar lived in peace 
in the old country. They dwelt in tents, the women sewed 
the skins of wild animals for clothing, there was enough 
game and fish for food. There was also plenty of gold 
and silver under the ground but if they found it they did 
not care for its false glamour. Almost four hundred scores 
of years had passed since Hunor left the country and Attila 
had conquered Hunnia, but their memory was still alive 
with the brother-nation and Attila’s country was regarded 
as their just inheritance. 

Later when they grew to a powerful community and 
the valley of the Don became too small for their needs, 
they remembered their rich inheritance and swore to get 
it back from the usurpers. They had always lived under 
the rule of seven chiefs since Magyar died but for such 
an undertaking they decided to elect Almos, the wisest 
and bravest among their leaders and make him and his 
descendants the head of the nation, whom all must obey. 

Almos took his nation as far as the Carpathian mountains 
but like Moses, he did not enter the promised land and it 
was destined that his son Arpad should be the conqueror 
of Hunnia and the founder of the Magyar nation. 
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Sometimes a whole story mn pictures ts carved on the shepherd's crook. 


Photo S. Ebner 


POETRY IN WOOD AND COLORED YARN 


“yovy, cauty is a part of everyday life in Hungary. It is not 
Z- ¥* confined to museums, castles and churches and the 


baie is 
oak sy, ye 


* ® Hungarian peasant makes his simplest tool or house- 
"hold implement beautiful as a matter of course. He 
inherited the spirit from his ancestors and it survived in the 
nameless craftsmen of the puszta, the mountains or the 
villages through all wars, troubles, Turkish and Tartar 
invasions and it lives in the humblest hut as well as in the 
fine workshops of the Hungarian artists, who, inspired by 
the beauty of primitive peasant designs and patterns, became 
the makers of modern furniture, rugs, textiles, china, decorated 
glassware and various other articles. The marquetry designed 
by Hungarian artists and executed by Hungarian craftsmen, 
rivals in perfection the cabinets of the famous Boulle and 
Gouthier, the French artists of the eighteenth century. 
Therefore this book is not going to tell about priceless 
relics shut away in castles and museums, but about the 
lovely fine things that are madein Hungary to-day and every- 
day, which are on sale in the village markets as well as 
in the beautifully arranged decorative shops of Budapest. 


One of the strongholds of these ancient traditions 1s 
the hilly country of the Matra and Bukk Valley, embracing 
the outlying spurs of the Carpathian mountains, rich in 
natural beauty. Green pastures and dark forests are spread 
over rocky ground and the “‘Paldéc’’ and ‘‘Maty6’’ population 
are as hardy as their soil. They are a splendid type of people, 
industrious, resourceful and endowed with arich imagination. 
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Crystal clear like the water of the seven springs that 
gush from the rocks where the Bukk and the Matra moun- 
tains meet and around which beautiful tales are woven, is 
the art of the Maty6o people. No foreign influence has intrud- 
ed into the pattern of their designs which are often executed 
with the simplest tools such as a burnt match or the soot of 
kerosene lamps. Their children begin to hear and realize at 
an early age from the talk of their elders, how important it 
is to make a delicate and intricate 
pattern for their embroideries 
and sometimes little girls are 
taken on mule long hikes to a 
neighbouring village to see some 
new patteru which their mother 
will reconstruct and make into 
variations, after her own heart. 

On long winter evenings 
the men whittle the carefully 
selected and dried blocks of 
wood and tell the little boys 
the meaning of the pictures 
with which they adorn their 
match or salt boxes, murrors, 
axe-handles, paddles for their 
women folk, yokes for the 
cattle and various other imple- 
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ments. Sometimes a whole story in pictures is carved or 
branded into wood. No wonder that the youngsters are eager 
to learn the craft and try their own designs at an early age. 

At Easter or some other festival, when hundreds and 
sometimes thousands of MatyoO men and women assemble 
in front of their church in Mezdékovesd, a village just a few 
hours from Budapest, one can witness the most gorgeous 
pageant. Like a meadow of moving tulips, gay, bright 
colors flit hither and thither in endless variety. In their 
richly embroidered clothes the Matyds resemble the flowers 
of the field where the shrillest contrast dissolves into perfect 
harmony. 

Although the clothes of the girls and the women are not 
alike, they all wear the “Héndoérg6’’ a very wide bell shaped 
skirt, which at every step flaps smartly and coquettsihly 
around the heels of the wearer. Their apron in front is 
wellnigh covered with vividly colored embroidery in which 
the pattern varies. Roses, hearts, trees and birds — taken 
from their native forests, never realistic but transformed 
into perfect decorative design by their fanciful imagination 
are used for motives. The closely fitting corset is of silk or 
velvet in various colors, the sleeves are short and puffed and 
the married women wear heavily fringed silk shawls around 
their waists. These brilliantly embroidered skirts, bodices, 
aprons and short jackets, are handed down from generation 
to generation, and the magnificent ‘‘Parta’’, the headdress of 
unmarried girls, trimmed with gold or silver lace, embroidery 
and often studded with pearls and semi-precious square cut 
small stones, would be a fitting headdress for any Queen. 

The most brilliant headdress the ““Ragyogo’’, however, 
is only worn once, on the wedding day of the bride. Instead 
of the scintillating headdresses of the young ones, the older 
women wear peeked bonnets also covered with embroidery 
in more sombre colors. 
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Dignified, they walk 
about in a constant stream 
with the men _ following 
behind. Slow and stately 
the old men come first wea- 
ring the ‘‘Stiveg’’ (a peeked 
| fur cap), while from their 
!P shoulders hangs the “Suba’’, 
‘4 a master-piece of thetanner 
and skinner’s art, made of 
sheep skin, the woolly 
side turned in for warmth. 
This royal mantel is ador- 
ned with richly colored 
embroidery or appliqué 
leather. The younger men 
wear perky small hats and 
the “Sziir’’, acostly creation 
mo of the specialist called the 
Se ee “sziirszabo”’. It is made of 
S— feltin different colors and 
embroidered with brilliant 
exquisite designs or trimmed with appliqué decoration of 
red, green or yellow felt. Such a sztir costs sometimes more 
than a year’s wages, yet no man would shame his wife by 
appearing in church without the “‘Sziir’’. It is not obligatory 
for unmarried men who wear the richly embroidered, long 
and wide, white linen “‘Gatya’’ (pantaloon) which must fall 
in a thousand folds to a fringe at the bottom to be smart and 
the embroidery of which must match that of the wide shirt- 
sleeves coming down over the hands. The young lad’s proud- 
est possession is his apron of blue satin, covered with 
embroidery. Neither for love nor money could one entice 
him to sell this treasure unless he possesses more than one, 
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for it takes a long 
time with the needle 
to replace such a 
master-piece. His 
boots must be shiny 
enough to reflect the 
sun and his hat 
crowned with a 
wreath of flowers. 
Over his shirt he 
wears an opennecked 
sleeveless ‘“‘Lajbi’’ 
(jacket) jingling with 
hundreds of tiny 
silver buttons. 

A delightful 
replica of their older 
sisters and brothers 
are the little child- 
ren following the 
procession. The little 
boys wear their 
sleeves even longer if 
possible and from 
their perky little 
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flower-decked hats, bright streamers of ribbon flutter in 
the breeze. The little girls oscillate their ““Hondoérgé’’ even 
a trifle more coquettishly than their grown-up sisters. 
And so they file into the church where in the mysterious 
illumination of many wax tapers, all colors blend into an 


Oriental Fairytale. 


Another picturesque ceremony in the Paldc country 1s 
the baptism of a child. It is wise to hasten the christening of 
the baby, for unbaptised, it might easily fall into the clutches 
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of the devil. When the little 
paloc is carried off to church, 
his mother lies hidden from 
the world behind beautifully 
embroidered sheets which are 
hung tent-like around her four 
poster bed. While the godmoth- 
er 1s in church with the 
new born, the old women of 
the family put an axe, a 
drill or some other implement 
into the mother’s bed, if it is 
a boy, so that he should 
become a diligent worker. If 
the babyisa girl, it is replaced 
by a distaff ora spindle so that 
she should become a_ skilled 
spinner. For four weeks the young mother is not allowed 
to leave her home or do much around the house. 
The relatives provide her with everything that 1s 
needed during this period. After four 
weeks, however, she arrays herself in her 
best finery, takes the child on her arm, 
covers it with about fifteen colored hand- 
kerchiefs and goes to be ‘“‘churched’’. 

That very night there is a big feast, ‘ 
where the godmother bears the burden of oe 
the entertainment. Not only must she LY 
send beef broth enough for the whole bat ol 
crowd of invited relatives, but also huge - 
dishes of “paprika chicken’, more than 
two dozen cracknels, six plates of sweets 
and to each plate a jug of wine — and last 
but not least — four round cakes, six 
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poppy, four cheese and four plum 
horseshoe cakes as big as a millstone. 

But she has not yet finished 
her duties, for after the christening 
supper she still has to produce 
her presents as godmother. If 
her godchild is a girl, she has 
to give: a red cashmere kerchief, 
a skirt of frizzled linen, a shirt 
which she has to embroider 
richly on the shoulders and front, 
and several colored hair ribbons. 
If the babe is a boy he gets: a 
frilled, richly embroidered linen shirt, a waist-coat with 
innumerable buttons, and a hat with colored ribbons. All 
these things are of very small size so that they can be the 
boy’s first outfit when he begins to walk. 

The paloc houses are constructed in the form of atent, 
with a stout supporting beam through the center ofthe roof. 
To the side of the road the roof forms a wedgeshaped pro- 
jection, the “‘tornac’’ (portico) under which people find 
shelter from the rain or the sun. This “‘tornéc’’ is supported 
by finely carved wooden pillars and has one or two 
painted or carved benches where the neighbours can 
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sit and smoke when visiting on summer evenings. From thetor- 
nac one enters into the kitchen with its large open hearth cons- 
tructed of clay and painted with simple motives of birds and 
flowers or with a wreath of hearts. Insome communities this 
hearth is tiled with highly glazed red or green tiles. "Two room 
open from the kitchen, one facing the road to the right and 
the other to the left opening on the courtyard. 

The front room is the pride of the women of the 
family. In the corner opposite the door a broad bench is 
placed before which is a huge table. The legs still show 
traces of the Gothic, but the delicate carving of the back 
is purely Hungarian. Frequently the motives are human 
or animal figures. I have seen a beauty, where the mira- 
culous stag and the tree of life (Istenfa) based on rippling 
waves, form a most delicate design. The chairs in the room 
are also made with the same perfect craftsmanship. 

The show piece of the room is the bed, standing in 
another corner. It is well-appointed with strikingly em- 
broidered pillows and hung with beautifully woven linen 
between its four carved posts. The ‘“Szuszék’’ (chest for 
clothing) shows besides its noble lines, either intricate 
carving in geometrical pattern, or is richly painted in blues, 
reds, yellows and greens. 

The furniture of the Hungarian peasant shows a varied 
style which ranges from the oldest pure Gothic through 
Renaissance on to Empire, with the exception of the 
““wedding”’ or “hope chest”, which is perhaps a survival 
from the tentdwelling Magyars. It bears the same impor- 
tance for the Hungarian peasant as the “cassone’’ of the 
Renaissance period did to the Italian noble. 

These pieces were originally fashioned by the wheelright 
or the cabinetmaker who joined them with wooden nails 
in archaic fashion. The szuszék were usually decorated 
by the old women who used geometrical patterns. Later, 
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however,the farmer, herd- 
er, or village dweller 
became skilled in the art 
of cabinet-making and 
began to make the szuszék 
as well as their beds, 
benches, chairs and tables 
themselves, changing the 
ornamentation to suit 
their fancy. Flowers, 
especially tulips and the 
so-called ‘“‘bokorvirag’”’ 
(bush flower) painted in 
brilliant coloring, became 
the usual decoration of 
the szuszék, which in most parts received the new 
name of hope or bridal chest. 

Above it on the wall are racks on which jugs are hang- 
ing in rows like a deep band of brilliant ornament, the 
plates and dishes of various colored pottery being placed 
above. Every single one of them is beautiful in its shape 








color and glaze. In Medgyasz6, a small 
village in the Matra valley, I have seen 
a plate with the most amazingly oriental 
pattern. On the brown background a 
red Mosque shows its lacey cupolas 
and the slender tower of the minaret is 
sharply outlined in blue. The family 
is very proud of it and believes that 
some ancestor in Turkish slavery must 
have brought it home, considering how- 
ever the border of tulips among trellis 
which is not only definitely Hungarian but 
decidedly Matyo it must have been 
made during the Turkish invasion of 
the 16th or 17th century, by some 
local artist. I also found a few jugs resembling the old 
English Tobby jugs on the top but painted in characteristic 
ally Hungarian pattern and colors. The 
outside of the house is equally rich in 
white stucco ornaments around the win- 
dows and doorposts. Leaves, branches, 
and flowers growing out of hearts or 
from flowerpots form the pattern for the 
Matyo “Pallér’? or builder. Often the 
year when the house was built or the 
name of its owner, is placed in front over 
the door between ranks or trellis. 

The Matydos are a deeply religious 
people and their spirit of beauty is car- 
ried into the decoration of their churches. 
Lovely altar cloths edged with lace, carved 
candlesticks and chalices are the work of 
the devout congregation. The ceilings of 
their churches in Szent Simon, Nosztva, 
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Budabanya, Almagy and other small villages, are remarkably 
interesting. The church in Medgyasz6 contains a roof made 
by a simple carpenter, but so perfect in design and so 
harmoniously lovely in color, that is surpasses in its fresh 
and intimate way the frescoes of many huge cathedrals. 

Following the custom of the Middle Ages, the churches 
are frequently surrounded by walls and enclosed within 
these walls is the churchyard. The graves are marked with 
wooden Fejfa or Kopjafa. Poetry is another fine art that 
frequents the Maty6o grave-yards. There is always a little 
poem carved into the Fejfa and when a child or young girl 
dies, a branch 1n the form of a trident 1s hewn and then 
wrapped round with bright flowers and streamers of embroid- 
ered ribbon which is then placed on the fejfa. Sometimes 
the poems are even humorous, as for instance this one : 


“There 1s no medicine against death, 
Neither in the drugstore nor anywhere else. 
So, friend, save your garas and lie quictly 
Until the Bugle of Resurrection calls.’’ 


Or this tender one: 


‘“As many flowers fade at blossom time, 
So has death destroyed our tender flower.’’ 


The design of the fejfa also varies according to the 
sex, age or eminence of the dear deceased. 

We cannot, however, attribute all the wealth of color 
and design in these parts to the Matyo people. for their 
neighbours, the Paloc and Jasz are also noted for their 
skill and beautiful craftsmanship. 

Further north from beautiful Mezdk6vesd are the 
sunkissed hills of Tokaj, famed for the grapes from the 
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juice of which the King of wines, the delicious Tokaj aszu 
is pressed. 

In early October when a silvery mist covers the green 
pastures of Tokaj for the first time, the vineyards become 
dotted with colored kerchiefs and the wide spread skirts 
of the Paloc girls and women. From sunrise to sunset the 
hills echo with laughter, singing and music, for the vintage 
days are the gayest of the year. From far and wide the 
grape pickers arrive in horse-drawn carts. Even the horses 
share their holiday mood. Bright roses and streamers of 
ribbons flap around their ears and their metal mounted 
harnesses glitter in the sun. 

The vinedresser, a trusty old craftsman, is in charge 
of the vineyard. He appoints to each girl a place where 
she has to pick and to each man a hod into which the girls 
have to empty their full baskets. The men then carry the 
hods to the press shed and empty them most carefully 
into the wine-press for the mellow, golden grapes must 
be delicately handled or else the kingly beverage would 
be spoilt. 

Remarkably varied are the costumes of he women of 
the Paloc country. Almost each village in the comitats 
Nograd, Heves and Goémor, has a different style of clothes, 
headdresses and even mate- 
rials used for their dresses. 

The tulle appliqué ker- 
chiefs and white scalloped 
blouses of the women of 
Buzsak differ greatly from 
the startched headgear and 
heavy fringed silk shawls of 
the Ersekvadkert beauties or 
the high peeked embroi- 
dered bonnet of the young 
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matron of Verpelét. Equally varied are the men’s shirts 
and short sleeveless “‘lajbi’’. From the embroidery on the 
front of the shirts and the braiding and buttons on the 
‘‘lajbi’?? a connoiseur of Paldoc life can tell from which 
village the man comes, and also if it is near or far from a 
town. The further isolated the village the richer the 
braiding andthe more numerous the jingling silver buttons. 

There are a few most picturesque villages in the Matra 
valley where the men and women still wear clothes which 
cost them months of labor. Beautiful are the bonnets in 
Maconka, the many scalloped skirts of Hasznos and the 
double aprons of Nagybatony. In many of the more 
remote villages the women still wear the gold lace bonnets 
and the soft red saffia leather boots with very high heels. 

There is a tale about the old Scythian people that men 
and women wore the same kind of footwear and clothes. 
Perhaps it is out of reverence for this old custom that the 
Paloc men and women wear the same type of boots. They 
are still very particular about them and the bootmaker’s 
craft is still a flourishing one in the Paldc country. 
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-e-n the year of grace 1008 or thereabouts, the gay young 
* blood Prince Giinter, started out from Germany on a 
& visit to his sister, Queen Gisella, wife of King Stephan, 

_4. the first crowned Christian King of Hungary. He had 
heard much of the good wine, beautiful women and gay life 
in Hungary and he and his young knights looked forward 
with great expectation to the merry times they expected 
to have. 

Great was their disappointment, however, upon arriv- 
ing at King Stephan’s court, for although it was kept in 
oriental splendor, yet the gaiety was gone and the days were 
spent in prayer and fasting. Instead of wine, women and 
music, fanatical German and Italian priests swarmed in and 
out of the King’s chambers whose task was to convert the 
pagan Hungarians to Christianity, which they did with fire 
and sword. Many adherents of the old faith escaped into the 
wilderness of the Bakony forest and built altars of 
stone to the old sun god and burnt holy fires with bloody 
sacrifices. 

Many young knights left 1n dismay, but Giinter became 
infected with the spirit of holiness and after his sister’s 
persistent prayers, he began to be worried about the salva- 
tion of his soul. Finally he asked the King to let him build a 
chapel where he could beg the Lord’s mercy in solitude and 
prayer. 

Thus was the first abbey built at Bakonybél among 
lonely mountains and in the wilderness of primeval forests. 
How the sound of its bell must have angered the proud pagan 
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chief, Koppany, who had fled with his valiant warriors into 
the Bakony wood to escape the new faith. 

The Bakony region abounds in legends about XIX 
century highwaymen. The peasants called these romantic 
figures “‘szegénylegények’’ (poor fellows) who, incorrigible 
vagrants though they were, led a sort of Robin Hood exis- 
tence. Many of them were sons of local families and the 
population had much sympathy with their exploits and 
hatred for their pursuer, the “‘pandur’’. 

Gone is the romantic life of the Bakony forest, yet it 
lives on in the songs and folk tales about the famous “‘betyar’’, 
Milfait Ferko, who shot down four pandurs single handed 
because they had brought four of his men to the gallows 
and got away with the four good horses of the pandurs too. 
It is not only poetry which preserves the memory of these 
dashing heroes. Times without number the picture ot the 
“szegéeny legény’’ enjoying himself in the “‘csarda’’ with the 
innkeeper’s young wife, with wine and gipsy music, has been 
carved into wooden boxes, bins, shepherd’s crooks, razor 
cases, and various and sundry other implements of the herd- 
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er’s daily life. Carved in 
wood and scratched into 
horn, the intaglic ornaments 
are filled with sealing wax 
which, dried by a special 
process, looks like deep 
enamel. Neither has it any 
other connection with Spain 
than that the red sealing 
wax is called “Spanish wax’’ 
in Hungary, while the her- 
der calls this kind of orna- 
AE REGED aS RSA oh mentation “‘spanyolozas’’ or 
Saati work. qi is not st only the Transdanubian herder who is 
inspired by the romantic life of the Bakony forest. Istvan 
Pekary, a young Hungarian artist uses the theme very succes- 
fully in his modern rug designs. One of these rugs is inscribed 
“Szegény Legények’’ and tells the story of the hero of the csarda 
The central figure, the poor-lad in full gala on horseback, is 
shown with varied incidents of his life and death forming 
an amusing border. On one side the innkeeper’s wife 1s 
offering a sprig of rosemary to the guest. In the next square 
the lad and the wife are dancing to the gipsy’s violin. A 
band running round shows the various stages of the merry party 
ending in final disaster, when the whole crowd 1s arrested by 
the pandur. 

Pekary’s rug designs are a nearset approach to the primi- 
tive soul of the Hungarian peasant. His wall-hangings woven 
into a rich terracotta background show his angels and wise 
men with elaborate golden halos and crowns studded with 
Square cut jewels in almost Byzantine style, wearing at the 
same time the rugged countenance of the Bakony herder. 

A very beautiful relic of Transdanubia is the lovely old 
Romanesque church of Jak. It is one of the few churches of 
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that part which has been spared by the Tartar and Turkish 
invasion of the 13" century. Beautifully restored, the church 
of Jak is one of the most interesting historical buildings of 
Hungary. 

A well kept road leads from Budapest to Europe’s 
greatest lake, the Balaton, which has the moods and atmos- 
phere of the sea and the majesty and changing color of the 
ocean. Over its glassy green, sun-lit waters the storm comes 
with terrific suddenness and only old lake dwellers or 
fishermen can foretell it. 

The Balaton used to have its Fishermen’s Guild, whose 
splendidly ornamented earthenware jugs and tankards form 
a beauttiful collection in the Veszprém museum. At present 
the Guild is gone and the men fish in clusters of eight, 
called “bokor’’. The great lake is rich with all sorts of fish 
but none is so rare as the fogas, a species which 
cannot be found but in the opalescent waters of the 
Balaton. In the many charming road-houses built around the 
lake this king of fish is served to the tourists, roasted in a 
special way. 

There 1s a rich lore of tales and legends about the 
Balaton. The most popular are about the famous echo of 
Tihany and of the peculiarly shaped pebble on its shore, the 
‘“*Kecskek6r6m’’ (goat hoofs.) 

It 1s told that in one of the castles surrounding the lake, 
lived a lovely Princess who tended ler golden fleeced goats 
on the hill of Tihany. She was very handsome to look at but 
too proud at heart for she believed that her lovely voice was 
too divine to be heard by mere mortals and guarded it 
jealously. One day, however, believing herself quite alone, 
she began to sing and the son of King Balaton heard her. 
He fell in love with her voice instantly and became ill with 
longing to hear it again. The stubborn Princess refused to 
sing although the Prince waited many days and nights, 
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sitting on the crest of the 
waves just to catch a glimpse 
of her, until finally he died 
of longing. 

Great was his father’s 
wrath. King Balaton stirred up 
such a storm on the lake that 
all the golden fleeced goats 
were drowned. The lake 
still flings up their hoofs on 
the beach when the Balaton 
rages. As for the real culprit, 
the golden haired Princess, she was imprisoned in a cave at 
Tihany and must answer anyone who cares to call her. 

This is the legend of the famous Tihany echo. 

Small wonder that a population nursed on such romantic 
tales use their heritage of imagination to make things beauti- 
ful out of the very earth. In Siimeg, a small town on the lake 
shore, the population makes lovely pottery and their red and 
white glazed tiles, jugs, dishes, pitchers and tankards are 
carried away to the farthest border of the country. 

The Siimeg tiles are not plain but have figures of stags, 
birds or flowers and fruit on each tile in bas relief. Their 
dishes are often inscribed with tender mottos such as: 
‘*Made with love by Andreas Kerekes.’’ Or cups are marked 
**Juliska’’, ‘““Mariska’’, and so on all together. Then jars, all 
sizes, are decorated with designs and the owner’s name 
inscribed between flowers and hearts. Everyone of these 
dishes is beautiful its shape, color and glazing, no matter how 
simple it be. 

At the market of Veszprém one is dazzled by many 
other works of these natural artists. A whole row of stalls 
displays the work of the famous “‘sztirszabo’’ craft. The 
elaborate and dignified garments of varied colored felt and 
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richly decorated 
with appliqué leath- 
er or embroidery, 
are hung on high 
racks and are the 
wish and dream of 
every young herder. 
The only trouble is 
that these cloaks 
are too expensive for 
his meager pocket 
and it is mostly the 
chief herder of the 
older generation who 
can afford to buy 
them. These char- 
mingly decorated 
garments last a lifetime and the tanners have a special 
way to make the leather as soft as velvet so the tailor can 
cut the most delicate ornaments for trimming. 

The sztirszabo’s workbook is a fascinating sight. Page 
after page is filled with the imaginative co1orful drawings 
which very often are transferred into embroidery and used 
on the short sheep-skin jackets for women. 

The Veszprém ‘“‘pillangés papucs’’ (butterfly slippers) 
are sold not only all over Hungary but to the neighbouring 
states as well. Like a bevy of crimson, turquoise blue, green 
and yellow butterflies, they hang in a row attracting the eye 
of every woman, for no woman’s costume can be complete 
in Transdanubia without a pair of high heeled soft “pillangos 
papucs’’ from Veszprém. 

But more colorful than any wares displayed, are the 
women venders themselves. Proudly wearing their “bibor’’ 
kept in place by silver filigree pins, they stand behind their 
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wares in picturesque blouses and richly embroidered aprons. 
Sweet looking, like the grapes of Badacsony which they sell 
in lovely hand-woven baskets, and like the fruit they are 
selling, they savor of the soil and the sun. 

Poems and songs could be written about the famous 
wine of Badacsony. It is a beverage fit for Kings. The 
ancient guild of coopers used to make special casks for 
the “‘Badacsonyi aszu’’, carved with images of Saint Nepo- 
muk, who although a holy man did not scorn a good goblet 
of wine. 

At vintage time the shores of the Balaton and the 
Badacsony hills are gay with song and gipsy music. Almost 
every farmer possesses a small vineyard and the neighbours 
are glad to lend a hand and help with the “‘sziiret’’ which 
is a joyful occupation indeed. Even where the owner of 
many acres of vineyards has to engage paid workers to do 
the picking, the end of the “‘sziiret’’ is celebrated with 
festivities. 

According to ancient custom, two people carry an 
enormous bouquet of grapes hung on a pole over the 
shoulders. A merry procession of grape pickers follows in 
festival attire, the girls with wreathes in their hair and 
the men carrying flags. The “‘kulacs”’ (wine-jar) of foalskin, 
filled with intoxicating sharp new wine is passed from 
hand to hand. They drink to the health of every person 
they meet on their way to the farmer’s house, while the 
gipsies play their jolliest tunes. In the house of the vineyard 
owner the grapes are hung on the ceiling. During all this 
ceremony the “kulacs’’ goes from hand to hand and toasts 
are drunk to the host’s good health. The custom dictates 
that the pickers should be asked to a rich repast and danc- 
ing, which often lasts until the following day. 

The volcanic soil of the Hungarian vineyards yields 
not only the amber colored Tokajiaszu, the sweet wines of 
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Badacsony and Somlyé, but the bull’s blood deep red 
wine of Eger and Szekszard. The fire and mellowness of 
Hungarian wine is unsurpassed by wines from any other part 
of the world and many lovely receptacles are made to do honor 
to the kingly beverage. Flasks of clay, earthenware noggins, 
stone bottles and the ‘“‘kulacs’’ made of pottery, highly 
glazed and magnificiently decorated. Painted with flowers 
and animal figures or inscribed with poetry are the vessels 
to hold the divine nectar. 


“This flask made of clay, belongs to Janos Bend, 
From this he offers drink to all his good friends. 
May God bless those who share their wine, 

See friend, how I’m sharing mine.”’ 


Besides charming summer colonies, there are many 
places of great historical interest on the shores of the 
Balaton. 

High on the hilltop, the Abbey of Tihany commands 
a fine view over the lake and its encircling hills. The Abbey 
was founded by King Andreas I 
nearly nine centuries ago. Turks 
and ‘Tartars burnt and pillaged 
the holy place and robbed it of 
many fine church vessels and 
altar cloths. Nevertheless, the crypt 
remained in its original structure. 
Kandly old monks show the visi- 
tors around from the vault, in 
which lies interred the founder 
of the abbey, King Andreas, to 
the small white washed bare cell 
where the last King of Hungary, 
Charles, and Queen Zita were 
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interned in 1921. Székesfehér- 
var is one of the oldest cities 
of Transdanubia. There are 
some relics of the stone age 
in its museum which show 
its prehistoric past. During 
the Celtic period it became 
a stronghold and the Romans, 
good statesmen as they were, 
recognised its importance and 
built well constructed high 
roads for their proud legions 
to ride to Buda, the capital. 

The Cathedral of Székes- 
fehérvar was built about the 
year 1003 by Saint Stephen, 
the first King of Hungary. 
After being destroyed by the 
Turks it was restored to its 
former splendor by Hungary’s 
greatest Queen, Maria The- 
resia. Like the Cathedral of 
Rheims for the French, it 1s 
a revered place for Hungarians. 
Thirty-five kings have been 
crowned under its lofty dome 
and sixteen are interred in its vault which was left intact 
through all the vicissitudes the old coronation church 
suffered. 

Another place of interest is the fascinating chapel of 
St. Anne, in pure Gothic. It was built in the year of grace 
1480, the golden age of Székesfehérvar. 

Besides these places of worship there are many relics 
of pure Renaissance and Baroque buildings in the old 
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coronation town. One still can see the remains of the old 
embrasure at the end of the Bishop’s garden a relic of the 
strong fortification against the Turks in the Middle Ages. 

Further south near the Yugoslavian border is Mohacs 
where the last decisive battle between the Turks and Hun- 
garians was fought in the year of 1526. Hungary’s best 
youth, King Lajos I] among them, perished on the plains 
of Mohacs. The brook of Csele became swollen red with 
Hungarian blood. Queen Maria remained in Buda to await 
the outcome of the fight. When the messenger arrived at 
night on his exhausted horse, she made her servant pack 
all the gold and silver, precious crcwn jewels, weapons 
and church vessels. Fourteen galleys were packed with 
fugitives and treasures from the Court. Qucen Maria wished 
to give the Hungarian possessions to her brother Ferdinand 
of Austria who would receive them at the border. Her plans 
partly miscarried, however, for indignant Hungarian nobles 
sunk several of the galleys in the Danube at Erseckujvar. 
There is a movement in Hungary to-day to lift the sunken 
treasures of Queen Maria from their sandy grave. 

Mohacs now is a peaceful fruit growing community. 
Lovely red cheeked apples, downy peaches, plums and 
apricots are not only sold in its markets but shipped to 
foreign countries in huge handwoven baskets of reed. The styles 
and color combinations of the Mohacs people vary from 
those of the best of the popwmation of Transdanubia. 
Much more gold and silver are used in their embroidered 
blouses and slippers and the patterns show an oriental trend. 
The hundred and fifty years of Turkish rule and perhaps 
the proximity of the Serbian border has combined Hun- 
garian colors with an oriental fancy for gold and silver 
thread. 

The fields of Transdanubia are as fertile as the imag- 
ination of its population. Wheat, corn, rye, beets, flax, 
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hemp are grown here and the finest cattle graze on its 
meadows. The grain fields are usually bordered by apple, wal- 
nut and mulberry trees, for the peasants of this section tend 
great numbers of silkworms. Nearly 25,000 people in Hun- 
gary raise silkworms and beautiful fabrics are manufactured 
from their cocoons. 

Life in the summer is one long stretch of toil for the 
population of this rich country but the women, in spite of 
hard work, have kept their deft fingers to spin the flax, to 
weave fine linen and make lovely lace on long winter 
evenings. 

As soon as a daughter is born, the mother of the Sar- 
k6z district starts weaving the fine linen for her trousseau. At an 
early age the little girls are taught the use of the spinning 
wheel. Slowly the beautifully carved wedding chest with 
the name of the future bride is being filled with richly em- 
broidered pillow cases. Lace edged sheets, blouses covered 
with red, blue or yellow embroidery and drawn-work, heav- 
ily fringed shawls and black silk bonnets embroidered in 
white cotton must not be lacking. 

This about, is the fitting equipment for a well-to-do 
bride of the Sark6z. Besides the furniture she receives 
eighteen pillows filled with fine feathers, nine with simpler 
and nine with more elaborate embroidery ; five richly em- 
broidered sheets ; three feather beds (dunna); and three 
bedcovers with lace edging must be added to the collection. 
Two dozen embroidered blouses, a dozen silk kerchiefs, 
sixteen skirts, six everyday and six silk aprons brilliantly 
embroidered, five lace edged petticoats, one dozen warm 
shawls and one simple dress for baking, is a suitable trous- 
seau. 

In the morning before the wedding the bridegroom 
sends two or three carts, according to the wealth of his 
fiancé, to fetch his future wife’s dowry. Were the contents of 
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wedding chest not impeccable the criticism of the grooms 
and female relatives who have the privilege of unpacking it 
would be far from tolerant. 

The wedding of a well-to-do couple in the Sark6z, with 
the dazzling brilliance of costume, would be worthy of the 
brush of the great Italian masters. From the brightly em- 
broidered blouses, aprons and caps (Bibor) of the young 
girls and married women, the shades tone down to the pale viol- 
et, green and dark wine red silk and velvet costumes of the 
women between thirty and forty, with the traditional black 
silk bonnet richly embroidered in white cotton. Dignified 
black is the costume of the older 
generation, and is worn by all old 
women until their death. 

When Grandmother is dead, she 1s 
again dressed in oriental splendor and 
sheets heavily embroidered in red form 
her shroud, while her head rests on 
elaborately embroidered pillows. No 
doubt this custom is a survival from 
the burial of their pagan ancestors 
who used to bury the men with 
their horses and weapons mounted 
with precious stones, and the women 
with gold and silver jewels, dressed 
in their best finery. The pins of 
filigree work found in the ancient 
graves of Hungarian women are almost 
of the same pattern as the six silver 
pins which keep the “bibor’” of the 
married women 1n place. 

The wedding cake presented by 
the bride’s mother-in law, is also 
a Transdanubian speciality. 
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It is a splendid affair of honey-cake 
hung all over with candy stags, ginger- 
bread hearts, hussars and babies — 
especially babies in swaddling made of 
ginger-bread and outlined and trimmed 
with candy frosted in various colors. 

Two of the bride’s maids have 
the privilege of carrying this work 
of art, on a stretcher, to the bride’s 
house. 

Among the many things which can 
be called “decorative art’’ in Transdanu- 
bia, are the woodencrosses onthe high- 
ways. From the mountains to the plains 
every roadside 1s dotted with these ex- 
pressions of a simple faith. In each part 
of the country they differ in style and 
decoration but all of them are beautiful 
and part of the spirit of the soil. 

Of course the dream of every well- 
to-do village house owner is to have a 
stone cross built in front of his house 
facing the road, “To praise the Lord’’. 
But modestly, in small script, his own 
name is added! Transdanubia possesses 
many churches, mostly of the Cath- 
olic faith, Some of them are richly decorated. The 
dome and pulpit in the church of Szenna, for instance, look 
like a beautiful garden, in the mystic light of the wax candles 
on festival days. The dome is divided into squares and each 
square has adifferent designin a different color and yet like 
the flowers of the field, there is no dissonance between them 
and all shades blend in gorgeous harmony. 

The churches had been plundered of their gold and silver 
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through the 150 years under the Turkish yoke, yet some of 
them have marvellous chalices and altar vessels of ancient 
filigree design. In Szennathere is a legend of how Balint, the 
village innocent, saved the holy receptacles by hiding them 
from the invaders, in a well. Neither torture nor the promise 
of rank and riches, not even the wiles of the pasha’s most 
beautiful wife, could weaken his spirit. He was cast into a 
dungeon on a diet of bread and water and expected to die. 
One night the Blessed Lady appeared in a dream and told 
him to hold out because his trial would soon end. 

Next day he was submitted to torture by fire but he 
felt no pain, for the Spirit was within him. Then the heathens 
gave him one more day and one night to change his mid or 
be put to death. He spent all day in prayer and at night he 
heard the roaring of cannon and stamping of horses. He 
expected his goalers to come at dawn and take him to the 
stake but his door was burst open by the returning villagers 
who had fled into the wilderness from the enemy, and the 
Turks were gone. Balint then let himself down into the well 
and lifted the holy vessels from their wet grave. They were 
consecrated anew and put back on the altar. 

Another beautiful Transdanubian traditicn is a remnant 
of pagan practice at least one thousand years old. Minstrels 
or ““Regésok”’ brought it in from Asia with the Huns and since 
then the primitive soul of the peasantry finds expression in 
its interpretation. Queer musical instruments are used, like 
the potsherd covered with a pig’s bladder. In the middle of 
this tightly drawn bladder in a tiny hole, a reed is stuck. 
If a wet finger 1s drawn along the reed, a queer droning 
noise 1s heard. To this funny musical instrument bells are 
added and other things to make a noise. 

The words of the refrain have many variations 
saying in different forms that Magic has old laws, which 
conjure with songs. At Christmas time the Hungarian min- 
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strels go from house to house, usually in the evening, at 
night or at dawn, sometimes in groups of three or four, but 
more often as many as are needed for the little Christmas 
play. 

There is a lovely song about the magic ox which they 
pretend to have conjured into the farmer’s barn ; there is 
a roast on his back, his horn is of pretzel, a fine silk kerchief 
is his nose, his tail is made of walnuts and on its tuft hangs 
a bottle of Badacsony wine. Finally after having described 
all the good things which they saw on the table, they finish 
with the magic refrain : 


“Minstrels, magic, mystery, 
Hopla! We hide in songs !”’ 


The word “reg6s’’ appears already in the chronicles of 
the 14" century, meaning the royal bards. 
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“wy, etween the high mountains and primeval forests of 
: - Transylvania are thirty-five parishes of the Kalota- 
: . szeg where Hungarian peasant art 1s deeply rooted 
%...° and still flourishing, and where every product, every 
achievement of this people is permeated by an artistic sense. 
How long will the maidens of Kalotaszeg, with their 
red embroidered blouses and red bordered looped up skirts, 
continue to grace the emerald pastures of their country like 
colored butterflies, or go gathering the golden corn of their 
fields? How long will the Székely “galambducos kapu’’, 
the gateway of Székely houses brought over from the Asiatic 
plains, be able to stand errect in those lonely villages in the 
recesses of the Transylvanian Alps, surrounded by the 
tide of the Roumanian ocean? How long will their stone 
churches stand, with their peculiar construction, wheet 
shows Oriental influence and is yet in its main character- 
so thoroughly original, which have been 
built by the Székelvs to suit their own 
purposes? Their tall wooden spires 
covered with shingles and flanked at 
the angles by small pointed turrets ? 
Following the custom of the Middle 
Ages, the churches of Kalotaszeg are 
surrounded by a wall which often served 
as the last refuge of the villagers during 
the many wars against the Turks and 
other invaders of Transylvania. In many 
places the old embrasures show the 
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loopholes for small cannon. 
Many times these fortified 
churchyards kept small for- 
ces of the enemy in check 
until help arrived. They 
also served as burial grounds 
and this custom is kept up In many communities until 
this day. 

The graves are marked by wooden columns “kopjafa”’ 
the design of which is wholly of pagan origin, the inscrip- 
tions a peculiar growth of Hungarian poetry. 

This one must be about a good cook and housewife : 





‘““Kerekes Sari stood in the kitchen 
Mixing a lovely pudding, 
When death took her away at a single lugging. 
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The country itself 1s magnificient. High mountains are 
divided by fertile fields, and green pastures, crossed with 
brooks and dottes with springs. Its meadows are gay with 
wild flowers and huge brown bears, foxes, deer and the lynx 
live in its virgin forests. The Székelys area fine race of people, 
the men strong and with a shrewd sense of reality the 
women naive and childlike. 

Nowhere have traditions been Kept so intact in cos- 
tumes, clothing, design and pattern. The country of the Szé- 
Kely has the richest folklore in Transylvania. They love to 
tell stories of their own shrewdness and how the “Gdobé’’ 
(a nickname for Székely) outwitted some foreigner. There 
are some especially lovely about the “Foxy Gobés’’ which 
were handed down from generation to generation and are 
still told in the ‘‘Fond”’ (spimnery) of Kalotaszeg. 

The Fond is the loveliest flower in the garden 
of SzéKely traditions. There the old songs and music 
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are kept alive, pure, not contaminated by any foreign influ- 
ence. The Hungarian composer Zoltan Kodaly, called their 
little mystery playsin the Fono the most genuine expression 
of the Hungarian spirit and was so inspired by their simpli- 
city that he worked them into a beautiful opera, which under 
the tithe “Magyar Spinnery“ has conquered the musical 
world of Europe. 

It is certain that the foam-like linen the ‘“‘Fodor vaszon”’ 
of the Kalotaszeg women can hardly be woven from the 
yarn twistedinthe spinnery, for in form only is the spinnery 
work, its essence is play. From olden times it provided the 
opportunity for youth to meet, for romance, gaiety and fun. 
It was this aspect of the spinnery which for centuries incited 
the church and the authorities to fight against it, but like 
all ancient customs in the Székely country, it has defended 
itself valiantly against all enemies. There are many folk songs 
about the Fono. There isone from the XVIII. century which 
the gipsies still play: “A fondoban szol a nota’’ (Songs are 
afloat in the spinnery). 

Spinning is a very monotonous job when not enlivened 
by some fun. The girls often sing to make heir work go 
better, but when the boys drop in, spirits rise high. Round 
games are played. When a girl drops her spindle she must 
pay a ransom. The most frequent ransom is a kiss. Some- 
times the proud maiden sings : 


“They can pick up my spindle, 
But I shan’t take it, I say, 
Not this year and not the next, 
Not for a kiss or pay.”’ 


Besides spinning and weaving their foamy linen, the 
women of Kalotaszeg are famous for their lovely embroidery, 
the drawn thread work, and their costumes are probably the 
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most beautiful in the entire country. The women wear a 
long blouse with wide sleeves embroidered in red or black 
and coming down over the knuckles. One can tell from the 
character of the embroidery whether the wearer is a married 
woman or a girl. The older women wear black embroidery only. 

Their skirt “‘muszuj’’ is either dark blue or black with 
a broad band of color around the bottom. It is gathered up 
in front so that it shows the petticoat. Then over that 
comes the apron. The wide border also varies according to 
the age of the wearer. Young women and girls wear bright 
red, older ones yellow and those who are quite old, green 
or black. Their red boots have upturned points precisely 
the same as the Persian style. 

The blouse, shows up the women’s figures very neatly 
for it 1s closely fitted and in the summer nothing is worn 
over it. In the severe winter of the Alps, however, fur-lined 
green cloth jackets are worn trimmed with yellow lace, or 
simple dark blue bodices called “‘Bujjbelé’’. 

On Sundays for church going, the grown up girls put 
on their “‘parta’’ a kind of crown made of gold lace and 
adorned with bright colored ribbons. Brides wear long and 
beautifully embroidered veils, which they continue wearing 
to church several months after their wedding. 

The men wear short blouses, reaching just below the 
waist with wide open sleeves, richle embroidered in white, 
tight fitting trousers made of felt, black boots and round hats. 
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Different from any other part of Transylvania are their 
customs and wedding ceremonies. The bridegroom’s best 
man greets the guests 1n rhymed verse and the bride and 
groom also negotiate with each other and their parents in 
poetry. Innumerable symbolic memories of the ancient 
kidnapping of women as by their ancestors Hunor and Ma- 
gyar, are alive in the Székely wedding. In many places they 
attempt to kidnap the bride, or for fun, she is actually kid- 
napped. They besiege the house and even shots are fired in 
their high spirits. The most important ceremony at the 
wedding is the taking off of 
the wreath. It is a symbolic 
ceremony signifies that the girl 
becomes a woman and is 
usually the task of the best 
man. Sometimes the wreath 
is stuck on a sword and 
carried back to the wedding 
party. All these are the rem- 
nants of extremely ancient 
customs dating bact to the 
XIII century. The Széklers 





claim themselves to be the direct descen dants of Attila 
the Hun King and many of their implements, such as the 
harnesses for their horses and the yokes of their ploughing 
oxen are decidedly of Asiatic origin and adorned in 
oriental splendor. Also their architecture is different from 
that of any other part of the country. 

The Székely gateway “Galambducos kapu’’ constitutes 
a quite peculiar type. Divers varieties of this are used in 
particular localities. It consists of a wide gateway for vehicles 
and a gate for pedestrians, under a common roof with a 
double row of shingles. Beneath this roof is a box with one 
or two rows of holes serving as a pigeon-cote. The character 
of the woodwork, the rich ornamentation and the very 
method of construction, all point to the Orient. 

The houses themselves are built of wood and covered 
with plaster within. Outside only the lower half is plastered, 
the timber above being left bare. The roof is covered with 
a double layer of artistically carved 
wood shingles. 

Not only can the Székely build a 
house for himself with the help of his 
neighbours, but he can put a loom 
together for his wife and improve on 
old patterns. He can turn wheelwright 
and makea cart or a wagon for himself, or 
cabinet maker, woodcarver, painter and 
potter as well. 

From the Huzulians who, exiled 
from Germany, came to live in Tran- 
sylvania, the Székelys learned a new art of 
pottery, the making of majolica. This 
kind of pottery, however, is not used 
for wholesale market produce but for 
““bespoke’’ ware only (articles ordered 





from the master potter for 
special purposes). People use 
these majolica jugs, beakers, 
vessels, goblets, dishes, as 
souvenirs for namedays, birth- 
days, for their gatherings and 
observances. Very beautiful 
miajolica holy water fonts are modelled after the old honey 
cake mould of the seventeenth century. 

Among all metal works, iron has the closest connection 
with the occupation of the peasant cultivator. Fire-irons, 
locks and keys for doors, chests and coffers, doorhandles, 
window and skylight gratings and grilles, are produced by 
local craftsmen and beautifully forged iron crosses with 
interlaced patterns are used for the graves of very prosperous 
people. Very original are those artistic iron forgings which 
are used for inn and trade signs. They are frequently painted 
in bright colors and are a popular symbol of the handi- 
crafts or a naive allegory of the hostelry profession. 

Brass, lead and pewter are also used for ornamental 
inlays in whiphandles, distaffs and pipes. Pewter was iatro- 
duced into Transylvania by the Saxons in the sixteenth 
century. It met with great favor among their neighbours 
the Székelys. They soon learned the craft of glazed pewter. 
In their household they use very few brass or pewter imple- 
ments. Pewter jugs, tankards and vessels are for sacred or 
festal occasions. They are richly decorated with engraved 
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devices or representations. Their 
personal ornaments are also 
seldom made of metal except 
in the rich mining districts of 
Transylvania. Bone and horn 
are frequently used. The only 
exceptions are the crucifixes 
of various size, Byzantine in 
style. They are first cast and 
then engraved and worn around 
the neck attached to chains made 
of twisted brass wires. Other metal 
ornaments are the various ena- 
meled or engraved girdle clasps. 
These are in many cases made 
by herdsmen while tending their 
sheep or goats in the wilderness 


of the Hargitta mountains and follow in shape and design 
absolutely archaic traditions. 


The widest known among the embroideries of Kalota- 


szeg women are the “‘varrottas’’. These varrottas have very 
interesting patterns covering every hit of surface ot the 
material in red, blue or black yarn. Mostly the drawings are 
done by some old men or women with the stick of a burnt 
match who ‘“‘can read’’, the design following some intri- 
cacies similar to those of the oldest Runa scripts unearthed 
from ancient pagan tombs in Transylvania. 
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fron he wide plains of Hungary spread for many leagues, 
bare undulating, dotted with spare brush and bull- 
‘ rush marshes under the limitless horizon. There 

are few trees. In months ofheat a pitiless sun beats 
down in suffocating waves and in the winter bitter winds 
sweep wildly. 

Yet the puszta (the plains) has a mysterious beauty in 
the clouds, in the wind-swept earth, in the growth of green 
grass. There is beauty in the starry nights, in the faint green 
of spring and in the swift ride of the storm bride sweeping 
over the sanddunes. And there is an awesome beauty in its 
mysterious mirage, the “Délibab’’ or Fata Morgana, this 
thing of air like the reflection of deep green emerald shadows 
in a crystal lake, which appears to the herder of the Horto- 
bagy puszta. 

The life of the herder on the puszta is fascinating in 
its very wildness. Proud, fearless, self-respecting men, they 
spend their life on the steppe tending the enormous herds of 

horses, cattle, sheep and 

pigs which graze on the 
endless plains. 

The aristocrat of the 
herder’s profession is the 
horseherder (Csikos). He 

. inherited his superb horse- 
se manship from his hard 
ae riding Magyar ancestors, 


cs hal os ede 
i ea ee ee 





a together with his love for 
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horses and oriental display. It is a joy to 
see these men galloping behind a 
herd of horses careering along in } 
full speed like a storm cloud and SSM 
rounding them up with their long 
brass mounted whips, the “karikas’’. 

There are two things in the “csikds’s’’ life which he 
loves most: his horse and his dog. The “‘komondor’’, a 
wonderful breed of Hungarian shepherd-dog, is raised on 
the puszta, accustomed to the merciless sun and icy sweep- 
ing gales. The csikos will share his last bite with his dog, 
who will wait in respectful distance until his master has 
finished his meal and takes off his hat, which, by poking in 
the top of the crown, is made into a bowl into which the 
remains of the soup or rich red gravied gulyas are poured. 
At a wink from his master, the dog rushes to the improvised 
bowl and gobbles up the tantalising food to the last drop. 
The csikos claims that this treatment is also good for the 
hat, making it water-tight. 

The other smaller breed of the herder’s dog is the 
““puli’”’, a clever wirey haired little dog, a great help to the 
shepherd in rounding up the flock. 

They are both faithful watchdogs and the full grown 
komondor is not afraid of man or beast. The herder can 
sleep unafraid in his hut on stormy nights ; the herd will be 
well guarded. The marshes of the Hortobagy are often 
inhabited by wolves and lynxes, who, made ravenous by 
hunger in the winter, sometimes venture near the herd at 
night, only to meet with disaster 
for the komondor is a match 
for the strongest prowling 
beast. This fine breed of 
dogs is very much liked and 
sold all over the Continent. 
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The wonderful breed of Hungarian shepherd- 


dog 1s raised on the Puszta. 


Photo: E. Kankowszky. 


The herder of the Hortobagy 
is well-known for the breeding 
of an excellent stock of horses 
and cattle. Through his great 
isolation he had to become 
self-sufficient also. As he very 
seldom has occasion to visit 
the markets, he manages to 
oe cent carve beautiful handles for 
a Sn his axe (fokos) and_ richly 
- ornamented dippers and drink- 
ing cups for himself. As trees 
are scarce on the puszta he fashions forks and spoons out of 
the beak of the “‘spoon-billed goose’’. ‘The long and curiously 
shaped horn of the Hungarian cattle serves for many implem- 
ents. Salt boxes, powder horns, match holders and paprika 
jars and the herder’s pride, his long horn, are carved out of 
this material and ornamented in scratch-work with intrinsic, 
fine designs. 

As matches are scarce on the puszta, the herder still 
uses his archaic fire implement of steel, quartz and tinder, 
which he wears attached to his belt by braided and —_ 
leather straps, next tohis powder horn. 
It is fashioned out of the horn of ox 
which is made yellow by curing it in hot 
water and then richly adorned 1n scratch- 
work. The ancient Hungarians favored 
three professions: hunting, soldiering 
and tending the herd. Consequently the 
imagination of the peasant turns to 
those in adorning his daily implements. 
There are many hunting and warlike 
scenes scratched into horn boxes, drin- 
king and powder horns, also carved into 








benches, chairbacks and other furniture together with scenes 
of the herder’s life. I have seen one chair, however, on the 
great plains, where the maker carved a camel and a tiger 
into the back of a chair, which as camels and tigers do not 
dwell on the Hortobagy, must have been seen in the Buda- 
pest Zoo. 

Quite amusing are the drinking vessels and holder of 
spices the herders fashion out of gourds that grow on vines 
in Hungary. To decorate those they use the ancient way of 
poker painting with gunpowder. Whole stories are some- 
times thus engraved into the plastic surface of the gourd, 
with grotesque trees, human 
and animal figures, birds and 
flowers. The herder’s inborn 
love for splendor and display 
manifests itself in his most 
prominent garment, the “sztir’’. 
Although fashioned from the 
same material and cut in the 
same shape, it shows different 
ornamentation for each class. 
As 1s befitting the aristocracy 
of the profession, the csikos, 
wears the most elaborate 
mantel. Next comes the, 
“gulyas”’ the cattleherd, in the 
same class with the shepherd 
and at the bottom of the social 
ladder figures the “kanasz’’ 
or pigherd. 

The other important gar- 
ment of the herder is the 
“‘suba’’ a_ sleeveless cloak, 
hanging to the ground, of 
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which the woolly side is worn 
on the insideinthe winter and 
outside in the summer. Itis also 
used as pillow or cover against 
the sharp autumn winds. The ae 
smoothed and tanned side of “” 
the suba is often dyed blue - 
with indigo, or brown with the 
bark of eger trees. Long bands of black silk embroidery run 
from the collar to the hem. 

The csikos is also an artist in curing foalskin and making 
it into a richly decorated drinking vessel, the ‘“‘kulacs’’. 
No csikos’s attire 1s complete without his long karikas, his 
tarisznya and his leather tobacco pouch, which he trims 
with many leather straps and tassels. 

The dwellers of the puszta are taciturn and they do not 
like to talk to strangers although they are veritable encyclo- 
paedias of the lore of the puszta and of the many Icgends 
woven around the mysterious mirage the Délibab, which 
appears in the midday heat of the summer on the limitless 
horizon of the puszta. Cool shady woods, green lakes, herds 
of oxen are seen on the violet skyline and sometimes the 
whole shimmering mirage is upside down. 

There is a lovely tale about the Délibab, which saved 
the women of Debrecen from falling into the hands of Olaf, 
the savage Khan of the Tartars. 

“Hundreds of years ago the city of Debrecen was a 
place of scattered homes and barns with patches of fields 
between them. In truth, it was hard to know where Debre- 
cen began and where it left off. The inhabitants had no 
sheltering walls like other cities of Hungary, to protect them 
from Turkish and Tartar marauders. 

The people of Debrecen were simple country folk who 
lived a quiet pastoral life when the Tartars let them. It 
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was too far from Buda and not wealthy enough for the 
Turkish rulers to be interested in it and was left free to be 
governed by the wisdom of its chief magistrates. For many 
years the chief magistrate or bird had been an old wise man, 
Istvan Dobozy. 

One day the Tartar chief sent a messenger to the bird 
of Debrecen. Arrogantly the fierce warrior demanded in 
the name of his Mighty Chief, that one thousand loaves of 
bread, one hundred horses, one hundred oxen, five large 
bags of gold and all the young and beautiful women of 
Debrecen should be sent to his camp within three days. If 
the city refused to satisfy his demand, he threatened to 
charge upon Debrecen with his strong army. No man, 
woman or child should escape his wrath and the town should 
be burnt and made even with the ground. 

The Tartar strode from the room, leaped on his horse 
and was gone. The old bird was dazed for a while but soon 
found his courage. 

He went to the market square where many people who 
saw the Tartar messenger, were anxiously awaiting news. 
In the weighty silence of anxiety, his voice rose strong and 
hearty. He told them of the Tartar chief’s demand. A great 
cry rose and swelled like the moaning of the wind on the 
puszta. The old biro, however, commanded silence. 

““My people’’, he spoke. “The bread, the horses, the 
animals, even the gold we cannot avoid sending, but we 
shall not give them our women. The city of Szolnok in the 
north is a stronghold and friendly to us. To it at once, we 
shall send our women and children. The men must remain 
here to take the ransom to the Tartars and to fight if 
need be.”’ 

On the second day before the Tartar messenger return- 
ed, the women left and the old bird calm and silent, awaited 
the Tartar. He came, drew up his horse sharply and cried : 
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“Well bird of Debrecen, 
what have you to answer? 
My mighty chief has his tent 
pitched and is waiting.”’ 

Slowly the old man spoke 
his message, that within three 
days everything Olaf re quested 
should be before his tent... 
except the women. 

“This I say for Debre- 
cen.’’ His quiet voice rose to 
a thunder. “Our women he 
cannot have! There are only 
men to fight here.’’ 

The messenger left and 
the menof Debrecen prepared 
for battle. Great was their surprise when the Tartar returned 
telling the bird that his chief accepted their terms. ‘And 
promises to take your offerings and leave ycur town in 
peace.”’ 

Hardly was the Tartar gone when a young horseman was 
sent after the women to return at once, since the Tartar 
hordes would be far away by another dawn. 

But the false Tartar did not think of keeping his prom- 
ise made to the unbelievers. He made his hordes ready to 
depart but instead of taking the highroad, he rode towards 
the marshes north of the town and hid there between the tall 
reeds waiting for the caravan of women to return. 

The women and children set out from the stronghold of 
Szolnok at dawn, singing with joy all day, but late in the 
afternoon an old woman turned sharp eyes to the sky and 
saw that the heavens were blood red and there was a black 
sullen cloud on the horizon. She predicted a storm before 
the caravan could reach the city. 
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They all laughed at her in their happy mood, but when 
they already saw the towers of the church, a young woman 
looked up at the sky and stood paralyzed with fear. Before 
her was the Délibab, showing as clear as the Virgin above 
the altar, a strange sight. At one side rose the reeds of the 
marsh, on the other there was a slight hill outlined blackly 
against the sky. There was the giant figure of the Tartar 
chief on horseback, gazing in their direction. 

‘*‘Look’’, she cried to those of the caravan. All the 
wagons halted and a low wail rose from the lips of the ter- 
rified crowd. 

“Could this be real ?’’ they cried in anguish. 

‘‘Nay’’, said the old herder who drove the first wagon, 
“but it is the Délibab showing us the danger. It is a warning 
that we should at once return to Szolnok, for the Tartar 
chief is on the watch for us’’. 

The wagons turned instantly. The Tartar chief could 
see nothing and getting tired of waiting he grew very angry. 
Sunset came with no sight of the caravan. The chief then 
decided that they could not be far and even if they were 
warned and returned, he still could reach them. The Tartars 
fled on their swift horses like birds towards the north. The 
women soon heard the tramping of hoofs and shrieked in 
terror. ““Holy Virgin, save us! The Tartars are behind us !”’ 

The sky was brilliant crimson. Quickly the light chang- 
ed, instantly the puszta grew dark. The sky was covered 
with a black cloak and the earth looked grim and desolate. 
The wind came howling like a demon. The storm made the 
caravan stop. The cloud of dust grew larger. Now they 
could hear the pounding of many horses. The hail came 
swiftly like a thick curtain blotting out the sight of every- 
thing. A few seconds before, the women could see the 
approaching enemy and hear their wild cries of triumph, 
but presently all was in darkness. 
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Olaf, in his glee having found the women, did not pay 
any attention to the darkening sky. When the hail started 
to beat his head, he spurred his horse to greater speed, but 
the horses became wild with terror as the sharp needles of 
ice pierced their sleek hides. They threw their riders to the 
ground and frenzied, disappeared towards the north in the 
darkness. 

When the wind died as suddenly as it had come and 
the hail ceased, the women peered from behind the shelter 
of their wagons but only dead Tartars were to be secn on 
the plains. They dropped on their knees to pray andthe 
bravest among them lighted torches and found that the 
enemy had vanished. So was saved the city of Debrecen by 
the Fata Morgana. And no man knows when he may gct a 
warning from the mysterious mirage the Délibab. 

The vast puszta of Hortobagy is really the property of 
the city of Debrecen. On this unbroken area of pastures the 
city’s famous cattle and horses are bred. This land of the 
Fata Morgana, so similar to the pastures of Asia, had 
tempted the nomadic Asian race of Magyars to settle in the 
fertile valleys of the Danube and the Tisza rivers when they 
came across the Carpathians a thousand years ago. 

The city of Debrecen in the heart of the Hungarian 
plains, has great traditions of Hungarian history. Together 
with its rival, Szolnok, they suffered much after the battle 
of Mohacs when the Turkish invader came to settle on the 
Magyar Alféld (the great Hungarian plains). To Debrecen 
fled, after the war of liberty in 1849, the first independent 
Hungarian cabinet when the Austrian army was_ bearing 
down upon them from Budapest. It was the big church of 
Debrecen in which the Habsburgs were dethroned and here 
Kossuth was established Governor of Hungary. 

The tanners of Debrecen have a peculiar method of 
making animal skins as smooth as velvet. Their work found 





the appreciation of the mighty Pashas of Szolnok in the 16th 
century. Many a fairy slipper, soft as down, crimson, yellow 
or blue like blossoms, delicately embroidered with gold and 
silver, found its way as far as Stambul to the mighty 
Padisha’s seraglio, to be worn by the Sultan’s favorite wife to 
honor her lord and to please him, by the Grace of Allah. 
Many privileges for the town where such slippers could be 
made, were granted in this mood by the pleased ruler of 
Islam. 

The hand-tooled leather pocketbooks, bags, wallets of 
Debrecen are sold all over the country. They are painted 
with originality and charm, in beautiful patterns and colors. 

Endless stalls of gingerbread hearts, hussars, deer, 
babies and horses, funny short tailed dogs, sheep and bulls, 
grace the famous markets of Debrecen. The ‘‘Mézes- 
Babos’’ (honey cake maker) profession was once a very 
lucrative one in the free city of Debrecen. They had their 
Guild and sold their wares far over the border. 

Their gingerbread hearts still form the most beautiful 
festive presents exchanged at fairs and fashionable gifts 
for sweethearts. They are shaped by means of wooden 
moulds, richly ornamented with colored frosted candy, and 
haves sometimes not only symbols of love, but also elo- 
quent little poems printed on a piece of paper and stuck on 
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them. Thus are also moulded the charming babies in swad- 
dling cloth, magnificiently harnessed horses, elegant carriages, 
swords, pistols, fierce bandits, smart hussars, pot bellied 
Turkish Pashas, so that each person can buy what his heart 
desires. 

Among the multituds of cakes made in Hungary are the 
famous cracknels of Debrecen, the featherweight dough- 
nuts made for carnival, the cock and hen made of sugar cake 
and placed in front of young married couples at the festive 
table in Boldog, the crisp “‘pogacsa’’ (butter cookies) and 
last but not least the pastries of Budapest. 

In equally good repute are round crisp brown loaves of 
bread from Debrecen. Proudly stands the Debrecen 
““Kofa’’? (bread vender) in her ten billowing petticoats, 
behind the mountain of golden loaves. Always, above the 
cry of other venders, you hear her clarion call at the Debre- 
cen market, “friss cipot vegyenek !’’? (Buy a fresh loaf.) 

The bread made of Hungarian wheat tastes of the soil 
and the sun which ripened the grain. Wheat growing and 
bread baking is on an extraordinary high level on the plains 
of Hungary. Every peasant woman can direct the miller how 
to grind her wheat; fine with small pollard or sharp, 
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with rough pollard. The first quality is used for cake and 
the other for baking the bread. 

Good bread must be well-risen and full of blisters 
and the girl who cannot bake such bread is indeed a poor 
bargain for her husband. 

The great importance of bread makes it natural that it 
should be honored when still in the form of wheat. There is 
a beautiful legend on the great Hungarian plains, that the 
Creator himself carved man’s face on every ripe grain, and 
when he was cast off and turned out of the Garden of Eden, 
he was ordered to go and search for the grain bearing his 
image. He was to grow it by the sweat of his brow. 

The blessing of the wheat crop by the Church, on Saint 
Mark’s day, has therefore a great meaning in the life of rural 
Hungary. The Saint’s day falls at the end of April when the 
young crop is green and full of promise. A wheatfield is 
chosen. The people march in a solemn procession to the 
field where, under God’s free sky, the future bread is blessed, 
so that “fog shall not strangle, hail not destroy, storm shall 
not trample, fire shall not consume it’’. 

According to ancient customs and traditions, the reap- 
ing of the wheat begins on the Hungarian plains everywhere, 
around Peter and Paul’s day. That is the time when the 
stalk is torn and the endless wheatfields of Hungary undulate 
in golden waves. The poor people who have very little land or 
grow no wheat, organize themselves into reaping bands and 
are hired by the bigger estates for the harvest. All over the 
country the end of harvest is celebrated with a feast. 

A handsomely arranged straw wreath, the harvest 
crown, richly decorated with field flowers and ribbons, 1s 
carried through the village to the farmer’s house on a pole 
by the most beautiful girl, who is selected to be the harvest 
Queen. The harvesters march behind her, singing and 
sometimes accompanied by music. On their arrival they 
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greet the farmer with a poem composed by some local poet 
for the occasion. Some of these verses are delightful and 
usually end with a blessing for the master : 


“May God keep him in good health and strength ; 
May the Lord allow our Master a long life. 

May he and his lady live like a pair of turtle doves. 
We have brought a fragrant wreath to please him, 
And to thank Jesus Christ for all he has given. 
Praised be his name.”’ 


Then the wreath is hung on a rafter in the house where it 
remains, revered by all, until the next harvest. 

Besides being treated to a good dinner, wine and danc- 
ing, the reapers are presented with extraordinary cakes made 
for the occasion. As the eye wanders over 
the wastes of the puszta, there is only one 
thing which stands out, the tall well-poles 
which beckon to man and beast telling § 
them of the only sweet water fit to drink, ¥ 
instead of the stagnant brakish water of 
the marsh. A low fence of boards surround: 
the well itself, which forms the only social 
center for the herders of the puszta. 

The shepherd’s hut built of plaited 
rushes and mud, is usually in a well’s 
proximity. But the shepherd does not 
sleep in the hut; he uses it to store his 
belongings and the salt for his sheep. At 
night he rolls himself into his suba 
and lies under the stars. A fence of 
reeds shelters the open-air fire where 
he roasts chunks of bacon on a spit, 
and fries plover’s eggs if he is in luck. 





When the bitter gales of the winter sweep over the 
puszta, the csikds wrap their elaborate sztirs around them 
and gallop off to the csarda or the nearest village. But the 
shepherd cannot leave his flock. In winter too they must 
prepare for the lambs that will come in the spring. To mark 
each family of sheep, they carve rough wooden models of 
a horseshoe, ajug, an animal figure. The large carving is the 
hung around the mother ewe’s neck and a small one on 
each of her lambs. 

If the shepherd gets very homesick, he gets out his 
flute and cheers himself with music that sends his thoughts 
far away from the dreary wintery plains. He thinks with 
great longing of the csarda (inn) on the edge of the puszta 
where the csikos might have entered the low, long white 
washed taproom already and partakes of the dish of warm 
brick-red sweet smelling “‘gulyas’’ and the flagon shaped 
bottle of wine. 

The guests talk and smoke for a while until the air is 
blue with smoke. The gipsy has an uncanny instinct for 
knowing that some of the young horseherders are visiting 
the inn. Without much invitation they start one of their 
weird errant melodies ; the proud eyes of the csikos flash 
as the music stirs him to a frenzy, when the cigany (Gipsy) 
ends with a csardas, the swift tempestuous tavern dance. 
Exhausted but satisfied the herdsmen pay their due. Wrap- 
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ping their sztirs around them, they ride back to the puszta 
under a starry, bitter cold winter sky. 

Hordes of invading Huns, Goths, Tartars and Turks, 
swept over the puszta through many centuries, fighting and 
dying and passing from memory, but the puszta remained 
unchanged, wide and colorful like the sea. Its lure is also 
similar to the call of the sea which has drawn men back to it 
again and again. 

Many are the strange beliefs and superstitions of the 
dwellers of the lowland. They are almost the same as those 
of the wandering tribes of central Asia to-day. They have 
been kept alive among the people ever since the days of a 
thousand years ago when Arpad the conqueror lied his 
gallant warriors through the Carpathians into the “land 
flowing with milk and honey’’. 

A legendary figure is the “garaboncias’’, a lean and 
hungry lad who is said to pass unseen through the country. 
If he finds food in the house, he blesses the family, but if 
he goes away starving, all sorts of misfortune may follow, 
so that when a peasant’s cow falls ill or dries up, or his 
hayrick catches fire or when hailstones ruin his crop, they 
say that the garaboncias has taken revenge for not iinding 
any food left out for him. 

Beliefs in the strange power of fire and water have also 
come down trom the pagan ancestors when the forces of 
nature were worshipped. So when water is drawn from a 
well very often a few drops are poured back as a gift for the 
spirit of the well. When the family goes out leaving the 
house empty, there is a piece of food thrown into the hearth 
to keep the fire spirit contentedly at home so that it should 
not climb out on the roof and set the thatch on fire. 

Another tradition which has its source in a superstition 
of ancient origin, is the celebration of Whitsuntide. It is a 
pagan tradition of the feast of fertility celebrated at the time 
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of the blossoming of the peony which in Hungary is called 
“‘Whitsun-rose’’. A charming song of the eighteenth century 
mentions the peony 1n connection with Whitsun : 


“Thou were not born from a mother, 
Thou were grown on a rosebush, 
On the dawn of Red Whitsunday, 
Thou wert born from a rose.”’ 


The Whitsun Queen is usually a small girl of five or 
six who has a wreath of flowers on her head and wears a 
white veil over her face. Thus the mysterious little queen 1s 
carried from house to house: “May your hemp grow as 
high as I am.’’ The lifting of the Whitsun Queen symbolizes 
a magic charm to ensure a good hempharvest, and setting 
her on the ground is supposed to stop the hemp from 
growing. 

There are no wooded areas on the great Hungarian 
plains but the clay and sand are particularly fitted to make 
good earthenware pottery. The black glazed pottery of Szen- 
tes made of special clay has a high lustre which needs careful 
enamelling and baking. Much 
brighter are the fantastic 
flowers painted in sea water 
green, deep bright blue and 
natural colors, the jars, pitchers 
and dishes of Hédmez6vasar- 
hely. The shapes are simple 
and made more for usethan 
for ornament. 

Some of the most interes- 
ting pottery is made in Mezé- 
tur. In this small dusty town 
with many thatched houses, 





pottery making isa hereditary profession and 
one which is followed with great pride. The 
Mezotur pottery receives two bakings, the 
second one after being enamelled and deco- 
rated. It lasts twenty-four hours or more, 
during which each piece is enclosed in a 
cylindrical form of dark clay to keep the 
enamel from being spoiled by the smoke. | o 
The pottery then has to be cooled gradually - @& 
and stays in the oven for three more days after 
the fire is out. After this careful treatment 
the bright colored piles of dishes with gay 
decorations, which are like the design of old 
Persian china, are painted in that peculiar 
red, terracotta, deep blue and green, or somc- 
times just glittering impressively in plain brown, 
black or green glaze. The little toy dishes, jars and pitchers sold 
in the Budapest toy-shops are made in these pottery districts, 
treated just like the big ones, only tiny and exquisite. These 
miniature things are made with great skill and precision for 
the potters, like all true artists, love to create pleasing things. 
Other kinds of pottery toys are the animal sets. There 1s the 
glorified pig, large and pink with a slightly malicious ex- 
pression on its funny snout and an opening on its fat back 
for coppers. There is the family of a cock, hen and chickens, 
all decorated with red and yellow dots. There is the meek 
cow with its silly face, the superb, ferocious looking black 
bull. There are bizarre storks and herons and funny little 
yellow ducklings. 

The people of the great Hungarian plains are natural 
born artists and their pottery, their daily implements made 
of horn, their leather work, sgraffito plates, the carved and 
painted furniture, bed linen with lace and brilliantly woven 
crimson red or bright blue borders, and the embroidered 
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linen cap bonnets of the women and even 
the simple gourd vessels of the shepherd, 
are all graceful and intimate because they 
are made by hand and have imagination 
and tradition in their making. 

The same designs which have been 
found on the swords, belts, shields and 
other ornaments in the unearthed ~ 
graves of ancient Magyar chieftains, 
are still used by the people on their 
metal work, on horn implements or are carved in wood 
by the simple craftsmen. 

With the same brilliant colors and the same pattern used 
by the Hungarian women to adorn their white linen garments 
in King Stephen’s time, they work the shirts, blouses, bed 
and table linen of to-day. Although King Matthias brought 
many Italian masters to Buda after he married Princess 
Beatrix of Naples, and although Turks 
had also dwelt 150 years in_ the 
land, yet the peasants in their remote 
villages, scattered over the Great 
Plains, kept alive the national character 
of their art. 

In the houses of the poor farmer 
the one large room often has to serve 
many purposes but itis a cheerful homey 
place nevertheless. The bed inthe corner 
is neatly stacked with a high pile of 
bedding and pillows, some with lace and 
some embroidered in reds or deep 
blues. Like brilliant tapestry exquisitely 
embroidered towels hang on high racks, 
forming a sunny spot against the white 
walls. The favorite tulip design embrot- 





dered on table cloth and 
household linen, is very often 
also painted on chair-backs, 
on carved wooden chests and 
benches. The gay jugs, plates 
and dishes run like a frieze 
around the walls and crimson 
geraniums inpots brighten the 
small curtainless windows. 

Hungary’s greatest poct, 
Petofi, was born on the 
great plains. He was always 
desparately homesick for his 
Alféld when in Budapest. 
There he wrote his famous 
poem : 





“What are the Carpathians with their pine-woods to me? 
I admire but love them not. 

Down there in the limitless Alf6ld 1s my world. 

When I behold it my soul is like an eagle freed. 


Here at twilight come the wild ducks, 

Driven by the wind from their swaying reed. 

Here was I born. Here was I cradled, 

Here do I wish to die and here my tomb be raised.” 


Petéfi’s wish was not fulfilled. In his twenty-seventh 
year already a famous poet and national hero, who wrote the 
great revolutionary song “Talpra Magyar |’? he was killed 
in the fight for Hungarian Liberty in 1849. He was last seen 
with Bem’s army in Transylvania at Segesvar but after the 


battle his body was not found although friends searched for 
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days, they could not fulfil his desire to be buried under the 
acacia trees of his beloved Alféld. 

At the close of the century another comet flashed 
through Hungary’s sky, Andrew Ady, the young poet who 
inherited Petdfi’s fierce love for freedom. He too died 
young, the genius of modern Hungarian poetry. 

Nothing stirs and inspires a nation’s music so much as 
the call to fight for freedom against foreign enemies and 
rulers. When at the end of the seventeenth century, Rakoczi 
led his valiant kurucz to fight the Habsburg masters in 
Vienna, patriotic music was played and sung from the 
Carpathians to the southern borders of Hungary. Two of 
these songs reached immortality. One was the Rakoczi 
march, which through the great composer Francis Liszt 
has since spread through the world, and the other “Fly my 
swallow’’ (Repiilj fecském) which was Rakoczi’s own poem 
to his wife, is sung to the music of the gipsy woman, Cinka 
Panna ! 

The Hungarians were always great lovers of music. 
Some nobles, an Eszterhazy, Karolyi or Batthyany invited 
the great Austrian composers Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert 
and Brahms to their estates, who came this way in touch 
with torrents of brilliant intoxicating Hungarian music and 
used it in their own works, hence the world famous ‘‘Hun- 
garian Dances’’ by Brahms. 

Béla Bartok and Zoltan Kodaly, however, are the 
modern Hungarian musicians of to-day who have traced 
the ancient folksongs brought from the Asiatic steppe and 
used them in their compositions. It is through them that 
modern Hungarian music has been discovered to the musical 
world not only of Europe but America as well. 

The best interpreters of Hungarian folksongs are the 
gipsies. A strain of sadness runs through all these folksongs 
and ballads and when the music of the gipsy is not fiery and 
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quick it is full of longing and melancholy like the great hori- 
zonless pusztas of Hungary. For the proverb “‘the Magyar 
enjoys his weeping’’ (Sirva vigad a magyar) is true to life. 

There are two special Hungarian musical instruments. 
One is the ancient bugle of the Rakoczi armies, the “‘taro- 
gato’’. Very few musicians can play this wonderful instru- 
ment to-day but Rakoczi’s kurucz warriors were inspired 
by its music in their fight for liberty. The second Hungarian 
musical instrument is the “cymbalom’’ or cymbal, some- 
thing like a grand piano without any keyboard on top, it is 
a sort of low table with wires stretched over it and on this 
instrument the “cimbalmos’’ player plays with two little 
softly padded hammers which he taps up and down rapidly. 

In a gipsy band it 1s the cimbalom which binds together 
the music of the orchestra and makes it strangely moving. 
The gipsy is quick to follow with his music, the mood of his 
listeners. If one whistles or hums a tune he has never heard 
before, he will play it perfectly after one hearing but with 
his own fanciful trimmings. 

Although the best gipsy bands have moved to the 
towns, the cigany music is nowhere quite so stirring as in 
the lonely inns of the puszta. There he plays to make his 
listeners weep and to laugh through their tears. The voice 
of the violin rises and falls softly, sighing like the wind of 
the puszta. The long-drawn notes wail through the hushed 
low room, telling of unhappy love, of hate and fear, mourn- 
ful, entreating in sweet sadness. 

No one knows exactly where the gipsies came from. 
Like the Magyars they appeared suddenly trom the East 
and for nearly six hundred years they have been scattered 
in many lands. They wander from place to place and Hun- 
gary is the only country where they have settled in large 
numbers. They are not related to the Hungarian people but 
they came from the same Asiatic steppe and have found 
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the Magyars more friendly than other nations. The Magyars 
understand the gipsy, or as he 1s called the “‘cigany’’, for 
he too has the same love for the desolate puszta and his 
mood changes like the music of the gipsy from the highest 
peak of gaiety to the lowest depth of despair. 

The gipsies of the great plains are to be found at the 
outskirts of almost every town in either tumbled down 
hovels or just in a warren of holes in a bank. Yet they are 
healthy, strong, sinewy people with graceful bodies and their 
beautifully shaped, naked children who play in the sun 
outside their huts, are wonderfully fit and happy babes. 

The gipsy is a good tinker, black- and coppersmith. He 
can shoe a horse, turn wheelright and make a wagon and he 
knows how to make bricks. Many a bright copper cauldron, 
the pride of a Hungarian house-wife, was made by gipsies. 

All the feast or name days in the villages are known to 
the gipsies who come to play without being asked ; the fine- 
ness of a peasant wedding 1s often reckoned by the number 
of cigany musicians who played at it. 

In a country with such a romantic, stirring history and 
among people who love to dwell on the glorious past of their 
nation, it 1s natural that many legends should be told about 
the great kings, heros and queens of long ago. 

There are many tales about Matthias the Just (Matyas 
az igazsagos) who like Harun Alrashid of Turkish lore often 
wandered away from his magnificient palace at Buda dis- 
guised as a poor student or hunter. Mixing with the people 
on the road he soon heard about thieving government 
officials, tyrannical landowners and two-faced courtiers. 
When he went back to his palace, people often wondered 
how he had found out about their misdeeds. 

He was of indominatable courage. He too like his father 
Johannes Hunyadi, held the Turks in check and greatly 
increased the importance of Hungary. He is said to have 
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walked into the enemy’s camp one night disguised as a 
Turkish soldier and next day wrote the Sultan how care- 
lessly he was guarded, giving as proof the list of dishes in 
the Sultan’s tent on the previous evening. The Sultan 
became so alarmed that he broke camp and left the country. 
King Matthias organized the world’s most dashing light 
cavalry the “huszars’’. Their brilliant Hungarian uniforms 
and harnesses were copied by France, England, Poland and 
other countries and even the name was taken from the 
Magyar husz, twenty, because the force was raised by call- 
ing every twentieth man for service. 

But apart from legends Matthias’ fame rests more on 
his works of peace. He encouraged all the arts and humanity 
was grateful because at least he freed them from the fear of 
pagan invasion and they could devote their time to arts and 
learning. He was one of the great leaders of the Renaissance, 
built cathedrals, universities and splendid palaces. He set 
up the first printing press in Hungary and collected a famous 
library of many thousands of illuminated manuscripts which 
together with his law-books the “‘Corvinas’’, were bound in 
hand-tooled leather, silver enamel and painted parchments. 

After Matthias died the nobles quarrelled with the king 
and among each other. The Turks who were on the alert 
all the time, now saw their chance, and in 1526 the hurricane 
broke over Hungary. After the disastrous battle of Mohacs 
the Sultan entered Buda. He loaded a fleet of galleys with 
Matthias’ priceless treasures and sailed off to Stambul. 
A couple of years ago, after four centuries, the Turkish 
government sent some of the priceless manuscripts taken 
from the library of King Matthias, back to Hungary. 

Since Matthias’ time book-binding always remained 
a high art in Hungary. 

The Habsburg rulers, with the exception of the young 
crown prince Rudolf, whose romantic death excited people’s 
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imagination, did not enrich the folklore of Hungary. But 
the shepherds of the puszta still tell tales at the campfire 
on starry summer nights about Rudolf, who, they say, is 
not dead but had to go into hiding from the vicious court 
who could not abide him on account of his Hungarian 
sympathies. But when the time comes, he will come back to 
save his beloved Hungary. ‘““The wheatfields will tell him 
and the stars. The wind of the puszta will whisper it into his 
ears, when the Time shall come.’’ 

Never for a minute will the story teller of the puszta 
remember that his romantic young prince would also be an 
old man now would he be alive. In his faithful heart, he 
treasures the memory of his dashing young hero riding on a 
white charger. 

When the Danube has passed the wild gorges above 
Vienna, on either side the country stretches away in unbroken 
flatness. Below the old city of Pozsony — now a Czechoslovak 
town — the river branches round the immense island of 
“‘Csall6k6z’’ the isle of a hundred villages. Here 1t becomes 
broad and quiet ; slender herons stand motionless among the 
reeds, and near occasional lines of weeping willows and 
poplars on the riverbanks, there may be a cormorant, heavy 
and black, fishing. 

Here and there on the right bank under the Hungarian 
town with old fortifications, Komarom, the land once more 
becomes a low level plain. Vast herds of white and brown 
cows with long up-curving horns, stand knee-deep in the 
muddy waters of the bank or herds of black pigs wallow in 
the backwater. Flocks of geese parade on the green slopes 
near the river, outside each small village. The goose girl’s 
many startched petticoats and red kerchiefs make a bright 
sunny spot on the landscape. 

Each of these small riverside villages consists of one 
rough street, low white walled houses standing along the 
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road, and behind them lie long stretching fields of corn. 
Among the tiny houses the whitewashed church glistens in 
the sun, its steeple ending in a spire of silvered wooden 
shingles or in the eastern dome covered with copper. Near 
the small towns the peculiar small Danube mills are anchored 
in mid-stream. Built exactly like the toy Noah’s Arks, these 
have a wide water-wheel turned slowly by the current, its 
far end supported on a small boat. 

In little skiffs and flat bottomed boats the village people 
row out to their water-mills, bringing their wheat, maize and 
pods of red paprika to grind. The “paprika’’ or red pepper 
is the Hungarian national seasoning. It has a pleasant sweet 
taste. No Hungarian fish or chicken stew would be complete 
without its rosy gravy. It 1s a powder made from the dried 
fruit of the red pepper plant. It 1s cheap and plentiful and 
the little red tin cans, with the label “‘Szegedi paprika’’ are 
well-known all over the world. 

The fishermen of Szeged pride themselves on being 
experts in the cooking of the royal dish of paprika fish, a 
richly seasoned stew that contains the choice produce of the 
Tisza river, which prides itself on the best variety of its fish. 

Szeged on the Tisza, is the second largest town in 
Hungary, and was once the capital of the Alféld. Like many 
others on the plain it has grown from the groups of houses 
into which the peasant gathered for protection against their 
enemies, but in spite of its many vicissitudes it has built a 
Cathedral, fine parks and public buildings and remained in 
spite of its proximity to the new southern border, a typically 
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Hungarian city. Its markets are famous far and 
wide. The soft red leather high heeled slippers 
and the richly painted jack-knife of Szeged 
are specialities. As a result of the territorial 
adjustment at the close of the world war, the 
University of Kolozsvar has been transferred to 
Szeged. Proud rise the towers of the new seat of 
learning above the houses along the river front. 

The second town of importance on the great 
Hungarian plains is Kecskemét, surrounded by 
innumerable orchards. Its apples and apricots 
are so carefully tended that before the fury of 
protective tariff, Kecskemét apples and golden apricots 
were exported in their homemade crates as far as the 
British Isles. 

Kecskemét, like many cities of the Alf6ld, had Turkish 
rulers for more than a hundred years. In its archives one 
finds many parchments with the oriental signatures of 
Pashas, Khans and even fermans from the mighty Padisha 
in Buda, who in exchange for many hundred oxen, thorough 
bred horses and bejewelled weapons, promised protection 
against the savage marauders of Kords, the rival 
city, held by the Tartar Khans. 

The Kecskemét peasants with their finely 
shaped eagle noses and high arched foreheads, 
with a great pride and dignity of bearing which 
they have kept from the time when they were a 
race of warriors rather than farmers, consider 
themselves the descendants of the ancient fighting 
Magyars. Their pride in horses too, comes down 
from that remote past when the Magyar was more 
in the saddle than on foot. One still can see odd 
shaped wooden saddles and stirrups covered 
with red leather, in the vicinity of Kérés and 
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Kecskemét. The leather work, 
as in the days of yore, is never 
sewn but joined together by 
narrow strips of leather. 

Although the costumes of 
the women lack some of the 
sumptuousness of the other 
provinces, the art of embroi- 
dery and weaving isont neglect- 
ed among the women of the 
great Hungarian plains. Their work, however, is quite different 
from that of any other community. ‘The women of the Nagy- 
Kunsag, the descendants of the Kumanians, are masters in 
the “point d’Hongrie” (embroidery in shaded worsted). Their 
pillow cases, sheets and towels are decorated with wreathes 
of flowers, or stylized bands portraying the miraculous stag and 
the tree of life. The Kumanians and the Besnyés, a numeric- 
ally stronger but kindred people, drove the first Hungarians 
into their present country. Later, during the centuries which 
followed and especially after the terrific Mongol invasion 
in the year 1241, a large section of the Kumanians likewise 
settled in Hungary. After they adopted the same language 
as the Hungarians, they were given many privileges by King 
Laszlo V. They called themselves Kuns and they, together 
with the immigrant Hungarians, represent at the present 
day the relatively strongest element in the Hungarian nation. 

Their women are beauti- 
ful, rather tall of stature, with 
oval faces, aquilin noses, boldly 
arched brows. They wear a 
peculiarly shaped brown 
sheepskin cape with black 
silk embroidery, trimmed with 
black curly lambskin. 








On market day, in any small town or village, one can 
see lovely lengths of white linen cloth with a gay border 
in scarlet, deep blue or black, trimmed with cross-stitch 
embroidery, covering their egg or butter baskets. 

For centuries some parts of the Alféld have been 
famous for their pillow lace and drawn work. To make bed 
or table linen on their narrow looms, the woven length of 
white linen must be sewn together but instead of plain 
sewing, the women of the Alféld put them together with 
intricate drawn-thread work. They also weave attractive 
small rugs in white, red, blue and yellow stripes with fringes. 

The beautifully embroidered bed linen is a special 
feature in every household. 
Some of it is only used on 
special occasions such as 
marriages, births, christenings 
and funerals. The most beauti- 
ful pieces of embroidery are 
seen in churches, however. 
They are the votive offerings of 
the childless women and serve 
as antependiums to the altar. 

Some bed curtains are 
only used during confinement. 
They are meant to keep off 
the evil spirit and at the same 
time giving the mother privacy. 
They are generally worked 
in red or blue cotton but 
sometimes in silk. The designs 
are curious, mostly being 
descriptive of scenes connec- 
ted in some way with the 
impending event. 





~ » efore going down behind the Buda hills, the sun 
=< Casts its last glow over the greenish-copper hues of 
= the Palace roofs and the magnificient dome of the 

- Parliament building, lightly touches St. Margaret 
Island and throws a mystic haze of rose and violet over the 
lovely city of Budapest and the far plains, where like stars, 
tiny points of light are appearing to dance over the dark 
waters of the Danube. On the Buda banks, rugged cliffs rise 
to support a luminous curtain of light. Blue iridescent 
beams of giant floodlights show the outlines of buildings 
standing there like the frozen music of ten centuries. 

Like a fairy castle stands the Citadel on the hill, gleam- 
ing in virgin whiteness. On the dark river below, Roman 
galleys of yore used to seek port to hide the lovely Christian 
maidens whom they kept in captivity until they could be 
safely delivered to the harem of the Pashas in Buda. 

Floodlights ilumine the baroque facade of the Royal 
Palace, which was rebuilt by the great and gracious Queen 
Maria-Theresa, out of gratitude to her Hungarian nobles 
who gallantly rose like one man to defend their Queen 
against her arch enemy Frederik of Prussia. The Palace has 
more than 800 rooms, yet no royalty has dwelt within its 
walls since Charles IV, the last crowned King of Hungary 
fled in the year 1921. 

The giant beams fall on the most beautiful high light 
of all perhaps, the Coronation church with its lacy Gothic 
spires which date back to Hungary’s greatest King, Matthias. 
The King, a great lover of art, built this monumental Cathe- 
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dral of magnificent splendor. After his death when the Turks 
won the Battle of Mohacs in the disastrous year of 1526, they 
conquered Buda and made this place of divine worship into 
a Mosque. There is still a suggestion of the orient about its 
multi colored interior. 

Before the church on the brow of the hill, the Roman- 
esque towers and colonnades of the Fisher-Bastion spread 
in graceful lines. They were restored to their ancient glory 
by the city of Budapest about thirty years ago. The fortress, 
together with the Bastion and the Coronation Church, used 
to be entrusted to the Fisherman’s Guild of Buda. Although 
the Guild is only a memory, the name Fisher’s Bastion 
remained. There is a glorious view from the terraces of the 
Fisher Bastion over the river to the magnificent Parliament 
building. The Byzantine monument of St. Stephen, the 
first Christian King of Hungary, watches over the 
Bastion now with his gilded scepter held high in his 
right hand. 

Broad flights of steps meandering between blooming 
gardens and splendidly tended shrubberies lead down to 
the streets of Buda towards the Danube. In the style of 
these steeply winding lanes there is still a suggestion 
of the East, which is strengthened by the small white 
tomb of a Mohammedan saint ‘‘Giil-Baba’’ the father 
of roses, who was buried here during the Turkish invasion. 
The grave is still visited by devout Mohammedans from 
the Orient. 

Byzantine domes and monuments, Gothic towers, 
mingle in perfect harmony with the Renaissance and Baroque 
buildings of Budapest. 

On the high summit of the Buda hills below the Citadel, 
the huge white statue of St. Gellért looks down from its 
lofty heights. Nine hundred years ago Bishop Gellért, the 
tutor of St. Stephen’s son, was stoned to death on this spot 
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by the pagan warriors whom he wanted to convert to Chris- 
tianity. In his right hand he holds the cross for which he 
gave his life. 

In a spacious cave further below on the rocky hillside 
there is a shrine. White gleams the statue of “Our Lady’’, pat- 
roness of Hungary, against the dark background — the mellow 
light of wax tapers shines over the bright clothes of the 
kneeling worshippers from the little altar covered with 
simple offerings. 

The Romans, recognizing the healing powers of Buda’s 
hot springs, built baths in Buda and so did the Turks. More 
than eighty are the healing springs gushing from the vol- 
canic rocky soil, curing various diseases. There are several 
good thermal baths among which the St. Gellért bath near 
the St. Gellért hill, is the most famous. From beneath it a 
hot spring pours nearly half a million gallons of water a 
day. Half of the interior of the beautiful Hotel Gellért 1s 
devoted to a medicinal bath. The splendid outdoor swimming 
pool, with artificial waves, is flanked on three sides by rock- 
garden terraces. 

Six slender, graceful bridges span the Danube river 
that once divided the ancient hilly Buda of many traditions, 
from the low lying and flat modern Pest, which 1s the com- 
mercial center of the vast Hungarian plains. On flat-bottomed 
freight boats, by train and horse drawn wagons, the great 
plain pours its grain, tobacco, wines, cattle and sheeps wool 
into its warehouses and factories. Before the war, Hungary 
depended for yarn, knitted wear, silk, velvet, and various 
and sundry other articles on different Europcan countries, 
To-day, however, textiles designed by Hungarian artists and 
woven in Hungarian mills, can safely hold their own. The 
sheep and lambskin formerly only employed to make gar- 
ments for the peasants, has found its way into fashion. The 
smart jackets, coats, hats and muffs, made of Hungarian 
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shorn lambskin and manufactured in Budapest, are sold all 
over the Continent and the British Isles. 

Budapest, like Firenze, is the city of flowers. From 
early spring till late autumn its many well tended parks 
blossom in a mass of color, and sun tanned country women 
in bright shawls and richly embroidered blouses, carry loaded 
baskets with the season’s fragrant bouquets‘ or sit behind 
their flower stalls on the roadside. These huge trays of 
flowers with their picturesquely dressed venders smile like 
bright patches of sunshine from every street corner of the 
city. The street life of Budapest is a strange medley of east 
and west. Only in the Orient are sidewalk cafes with their 
interminable tiers of chairs, so prevalent and only in the 
east does one see long low wagons, drawn by little Hungarian 
horses with a driver in white linen gatya, on the box seat, 
clatter over the cobbles, while the side-walks are crowded 
by smart fashionably clothed throngs which promenade and 
muster the fine show windows of modern shops. 

Budapest as it is to-day, is one of the newest of Euro- 
pean capitals. Yet it has very ancient history. The Romans 
made Buda the center of their colonies nearly two thousand 
years ago, choosing wisely because it commanded the 
Danube plains and the river itself. After the Romans came 
several warring German tribes, and after them the Huns 
under Atilla set up their headquartiers under Buda hills. 
Later came Arpad with his Magyar warriors, claiming 
Atilla’s heritage and making Buda the capital of his new 
state. In the beginning of the sixteenth century the Turks 
possessed Buda for 150 years, destroying the fine Christian 
civilization and culture in the splendid royal capital Matthias 
had built, until at last they were driven out of the country 
in the year of 1686. 

Since this final defeat of the Moslems, Hungary has 
always remained in the hands of the Hungarians. 
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In the year of 1896 the Hungarians celebrated the 
millennium of their country and errected a grandiose mon- 
ument of the historical event when Arpad the Conqueror of 
Hungary and his warriors settled in the low lands between 
the Tisza and the Danube rivers. In the center of a slender 
colonnade stands a hundred foot shaft surmounted by the 
statue of the Archangel Gabriel, who according to the legend 
appeared to Stephen in his dream and offered him the 
crown of Hungary. Set in the colonnade are the statues of 
fourteen Hungarian Kings, silhouettes of Hungarian ro- 
mance and history. 

St. Ladislaus, creator of the first law of property rights 
in Hungary, is there ; also Koloman the Wise who was the 
first king in all Europe to proclaim that there are no witches, 
consequently there should be no laws against them. There 
1s King Andrew II whose famous “Golden Bull’? became 
the Magna Charta of Hungary. There is the statue of Béla 
IV the founder of the Royal Palace in Buda, and Louis the 
Great, a scion of the Anjous who not only made Hungary 
so big that the sun never set on its bounderies, but also made 
his court a seat of learning and art. 

There is the famous youthful figure cf Matthias Cor- 
vin, his shield bearing a black raven clutching a golden ring 
in its beak. He not only was the saviour of Hungary, from 
the Turks, but was equally well-known for his magnificent 
court where arts and sciences found a home. His famous 
embassy to the court of Charles VII of France consisted of 
three hundred handsome youths clad in royal purple, with 
brilliant jewels and precious stones, wearing heavy gold 
chains and weapons studded with gold. They were mounted 
on three hundred thorough bred horses, prectsely the same 
color and size. 

There is another less joyous monument of another 
figurative millennium in Liberty Square. Four statues, at 
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each corner of the quiet square portray the lost provinces 
to the north, east, south and west, with which the Treaty 
of Trianon awarded the little Entente. The statues are called 
the four Hungarian Alsace-Lorrains. 

Among the imposing buildings which line the bank of 
the Danube on the Pest side, the largest and most majestic 
is the beautiful Parliament House. Its splendid front with 
the statue of two lions, pinnacled wings, lacy Gothic towers 
and high dome, is most impressive and worthy of its richly 
decorated interior with floors and pillars of delicate Car- 
pathian marble, brilliantly painted ceilings, the immense 
main stairway, corridors paved with soft rich red carpets 
and lined with mural scenes depicting Hungarian rural life 
and history. 

Budapest 1s rich in churches, cathedrals, ancient palaces 
of the aristocracy, with many fine private art collections, 
museums, statues and public buildings. One of its oldest 
monuments is the statue of the Trinity in front of the Cor- 
onation Church. On the bank of a small lake in the City Park 
stands the perfect copy of the mediaeval castle of Vajda- 
Hunyad. It is a museum and houses a large collection of 
objects and models of farming and animal life of the country. 

Near the castle of Vajda-Hunyad under the shady trees 
of the City Park, stands one of Budapest’s most beautiful 
statues. It is the monument of “Anonymus’’ the nameless 
notary of King Béla IV and historian of Arpad’s conquest 
of Hungary. The seated hooded figure’s mystic beauty 
never fails to rouse the admiration of the spectator. 

But if one looks for the spirit of the city as it was a 
hundred years ago when Budapest was not much more than 
a sleepy country town, one has to go into old Buda’s narrow 
uneven streets and low walled houses, whose wide porches 
open on to paved courtyards with old rusty wells, almost as 
it was when the Turks were driven away. The faint fragrance 
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of oleander and bitter almonds, the tinkle of a clavichord 
and old, old people wearing lace and lavender of yesteryear 
are the dwellers of the Taban, which alas! will soon give 
room to a modern villa colony. 

The Hungarians, perhaps because of their isolation 
amidst their hostile neighbours, try to revive traditions. One 
of them is the “Darabont Guard’’ with their peeked silver 
helmets, their dolmans covered with gold braid, the sleeve- 
less white jacket worn over it and the pointed yellow 
boots of King Matthias’ huntsmen. Every Sunday great 
crowds watch the changing of the Guards as they march 
with their high staffs, which end in a gilded lance with a 
tiny flag, in front of the Royal Palace. 

Although much of Budapest’s charm is duc to its magni- 
ficent buildings, interesting monuments, graceful bridges 
and lovely parks, still the most poignant and never to be 
forgotten beauty lies in its surroundings, — rocky wooded 
hills which stand guard on theriver, looking over the Danube 
to the limitless horizon of the great Hungarian plains. 

One of Budapest’s most attractive places is an emerald 
green gem in midstream, the mile long park of St. Margaret 
Island. It can be reached from the city Fy the fourth bridge 
from which an arm branches down to this peaceful cool little 
paradise. Smooth lawns, ancient shady trees, beautiful rose 
gardens, open air restaurants and thermal baths, a polo 
ground, several tennis courts and houses of rowing clubs, 
make St. Margaret Island the center of the smart and fashion 
able life of modern Budapest and only the gray ruins of 
the Abbey and nunnery where Princess Margaret lived and 
died, whisper of the past. Her delicate beauty sought refuge 
in the green wilderness from the brutal embraces of the 
German Prince, whom she was supposed to wed. From 
this haven she sent her father confessor to the King, to 
forgive her disobedience and let her live on the island to 
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devote her life to prayer and good 
deeds for the glory of the Lord. There 
she slumbers beneath the old oaks 
under the shadow of the nunnery which 
her father had built. 

Several small villages near Buda- 
pest have kept many beautiful ancient 
traditions and customs. A week 
previous to the celebration of the 
festival of Corpus Christi, the women 
of Budaédrs gather flowers from the 
surrounding meadows and woods and 
work day and night making a fragrant 
carpet of flowers to cover the street. 
Brilliantly colored wreaths are festooned from tree to 
tree, giving an almost tropical air to the festival which 
1S very similar to the one on the Canary Islands. 

The church parade in Rakos-Palota-Ofalu hardly a 
few miles from Budapest, is almost as splendidly colorful 
as that of Mezdko6vesd. Hundred years 
old heavily fringed shawls brilliantly 
embroidered bonnets, fine silk hair 
ribbons hanging to the ground, testify 
to the wealth of the family, the men 
in sombre black enlightened only by 
the many silver buttoned waistcoats, 
furnishing a dignified background to 
the riotous colors. A most charming 
place where home industry has been 
kept alive is the village of Foth. 
A whole settlement of war veterans 
and their families found tuition in 
the school of Countess Karolyi after 
the world war. After she had her 
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group of skilled workers graduated from the course of 
weaving, embroidery, lace making, cabinet making and paint- 
ing, she opened her workshops where hundreds of families 
found work, copying ancient designs and patterns and 
making beautiful and useful decorative things for the home. 
Lovely table and bed linen, gay curtains, rugs in stripes or 
with old decorative designs in brilliant colors, carved and 
painted furniture from the Foth workshops found their way 
to the world markets and at the same time kept the genuine 
folk’s art alive. 
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“wn a country where the simplest peasant drinks his wine 
® from an artistically decorated earthenware jug, it was 
impossible that the higher art of ceramic, the making of 
&. beautiful china, should long remain in foreign hands. 
Some ninety years ago a young man, Farkashazi-Fischer, 
came to Papa a smallish town at the north of the lake Balaton, 
There he began to work in a china factory which had pros- 
pered since the 18th century. Later he became the lessee 
of it and at first he was satisfied to produce simple china for 
common use as was in vogue then, in a semi-baroque style. 
But like Bernard Palissy of France in the 14th century, he 
soon was urged by his genius to make beautiful things of a 
higher standard. At first after solving innumerable technical 
difficulties, he experimented 
in reproducing true copies of 
classical china but soon he 
begantocreate new forms and 
methods. He was such a lover 
of the fields that he considered 
nothing more precious than 
flowers and leaves which he 
painted on his white ena 
melled china in such ways 
that a new china “Genre 
Herend”’ was born. 

Soon the fame ofthe new 
genius spread all over the 
Continent. Kings and all their 
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He could be one of the scouts whom Arpad sent aheaii 
Photo: S. Ebner 





Pekary’s rug designs are the nearest approach to the primitive soul ©} 
the Hungarian peasant. 





Black silk bonnet richly embroidered in white cotton, from the Sarko:- 


courts became his patrons. The Herend china won prizes 
at all exhibitions and is to be found in the best collections 
of ceramics. Many rare pieces of special value are kept in 
the Johanneum in Dresden, the Louvre in Paris and other 
museums. 

The plastic productions and rustic figurines of Herend 
are perhaps the most fascinating. They are designed by 
great sculptors and painted by the young artists of the 
Herend school. Scenes of Hungarian peasant life and the 
animal series, where in spring meadows little colts follow 
their mothers on long wobbly legs, lambs look innocently 
into the great strange world, and foxes dart quick crafty glances 
are a great success. Very much in demand is the bird series, 
innocently white or in all glittering colors of a tropical 
forest. 

Pécs, a charming town at the foot of the Mecsek moun- 
tains, is one of Hungary’s oldest cities, founded by the 
Romans. The magnificent Cathedral was built in 1009 and © 
is one of the most interesting relics of Romanesque archi- 
tecture of the roth century. As early as the 16th century, 
Pécs had a university and ever since remained a cultural 
center of Transdanubia. 

In this city with many old traditions and culture, about 
one hundred years ago when Hungary was still importing 
most of its fine fayence, majolica and china, William Zsolnay 
founded a small porcelaine and fayence factory. He started 
in a humble way by making tiles, fireproof bricks and simple 
china, but his artistic temperament was already searching 
for new ways and materials. When he started his factory he 
was a simple business man but soon he began to study 
ceramic and experiment with new mixtures of clay. He found 
a certain clay which could be used to make a product which 
was neither fayence nor porcelaine but something between 
the two and after careful baking showed a highly finished 
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beautiful ivory glaze, which, decorated with brilliant colors, 
gave his vases, bowls, jars and sets of dishes a unique effect. 

His dream, however, was to make such majolica and 
““pyrogranit’’ tiles with old Hungarian motives which could 
be used in architecture. After ten years of experimenting 
his wish was fulfilled and his majolica tiles and pyrogranit 
decorations used by the famous architect Nicholas Ybl on 
the arcades of the Royal Palace in Buda, and many other 
public buildings. 

Intrigued by the shimmering metal glaze which was 
used by the potters of Gubbio in the 16th century, Zsolnay 
tried to discover for himself how the fine enamelling was 
done. He found a great helper in his friend the famous 
Professor of Chemistry Dr. Vincent Wartha, who by strongly 
reducing the metaloxide in the enamel found a new and even 
more beautiful glaze of irredescent ruby-red. They called 
this enamel for its flaming quality ‘‘Eosin’’ the Greek word 
for dawn. 

Fine plates, vases, bowls and cups such as never had 
been seen in Hungary before, came out of the Pécs factory. 
Later they used the same technic to cover lovely small 
figurines. 

As everywhere in Europe, the Orient, especially Chinese 
and Persian ceramic, had great influence over the Zsolnay 
works. ‘This oriental influence, however, was hardly some- 
thing foreign here. It was more the strengthening of the 
national decorative style which is akin to the orient, espe- 
cially the Indo Persian art. On those related lines a national 
decorative ceramic was born. 

The third large china factory of Hungary is in O-Buda, 
a suburb of Budapest, and belongs to the Hittl family. 
This factory reproduces beautiful classical china, sometimes 
surpassing the original Sévre in their deep blue enamelled 
vases, bowls, jars and small objects. 
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There was a time when Hungary had but one small 
glass factory and all fine glassware was imported from Italy 
or Bohemia. To-day there are three large glass factories in 
Hungary which supply not only the demand for ordinary 
glassware but also make lovely colored and cut glass. The 
best known among them is in Parad, a city formerly famous 
for its thermal bath and mineral water only. This factory 
produces delightful goblets, bottles, glasses and pitchers 
with intricate, delicate designs etched into ruby-red, deep 
blue or amber background. Their small goblets with enamel 
decorations, have naive and inimitable charm; as a rule 
they are to be regarded as belonging to peasant art in the 
sense that they are made for the use of simple people as 
festival glasses and to suit the popular taste. 

The factories of Salgo-Tarjan and especially the one 
of Ajka are producing glassware of simple shape, made more 
for daily use than for ornament. 

Lace making is an ancient art in Hungary. The bobbin 
and filet-lace, drawn and ajour work are found on ancient 
burial sheets in Transdanubia. The pattern corresponds with 
the lace of earliest Italian Renaissance and must have come to 
Hungary in the beginning of the 15th century through the 
court of beautiful Queen Beatrix of Naples, King Matthias’ 
wife. The first samples of those were made in convents and 
the delicate pale Italian nuns taught the art of lace making 
to the young peasant girls in their schools, together with 
weaving of fine linen and the shaded wool embroidery which 
is called ‘‘point d’Hongrie’’. The simple conventionalized 
pattern of the Renaissance lace-, birds, hearts, stags and 
candelabras, appealed to the peasant spirit, but later they 
were absorbed and transformed after their own naive imagin- 
ation, but the swan, the deer and the heart motives remained 
favorites for ever. 

The finest and most delicate among the Hungarian laces 
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is made in the small community 
of Kiskunhalas a few hours 
journey from Budapest. It 
has grown from a small home 
industry into an art which can 
successfully compete with any 
Belgian or Venetianlace. At 
first 1t drew the attention of the 
general public by its intrinsically Hungarian pattern and 
fine, delicate texture which those nameless artists worked 
into perfection. Later a school was established by the Govern- 
ment where the original designs were developed by ar- 
tists and soon the lace of Halas became one of the glories 
of Hungary. 

Since Hungary is at present a Kingdom without a King, 
there are fewer occasions for the Hungarian nobility for 
indulge in their love of a magnificent display of oriental 
splendor. There are fewer occasions in mutilated Hungary 
where the gorgeous national costumes of the Hungarian 
aristocracy can be worn in public. Heavy brocades, richly 
embroidered silks, Venetian velvets and 
Persian satins of brilliant coloring. Noble 
furs, sable, ermine, and leopard, rich gold 
braiding, jewel studdeld belts and clasps, 
scabbards mounted in filigree gold and 
studded with precious stones of turquoise, 
emerald, topaz and rubies, ropes of pearls, 
shimmering iridescent Hungarian opals, 
blood-red garnets, were used by their 
ancestors to make these garments mag- 
nificently beautiful for the use of many 
generations. 

The pricelless weapons of the men and the 
peerless bejewelled partas of the noble ladies, 
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help to make such _ gather- 
ings an unforgettable pageant 
of inimitable beauty and 
magnitude. 

Hungary is the land 
where art has sprung from the 
earth itself and the peasant 
being the nearest to the earth, 
was the first one to make use 
of the riches of nature and 
elaborate them into a char- 
mingly naive and yet distinctive 
style. Where such congruity exists between the soil and 
the peasant art, the artist has an unlimited field to draw 
from. Therefore the Hungarian decorative art took such 
intrinsic creations and the fine sensitive hand of the artist 
transformed them into things which are in harmony with 
the spirit of modern Hungary. 

In all branches of Hungarian decorative arts and crafts, 
there are objects which have their origin 
In peasant art. From small bibelots, 
laquered and painied boxes, picture 
frames, mirrors, lamps, candlesticks, 
toys, jewels and various and sundry 
objects decorating the home, — to rugs, 
textiles and furniture, the new generation 
of Hungarian decorative artists embraced 
the whole field of industrial art. 

From the stucco decoration in modern 
Hungarian style of the Hotel Gellert, 
to the smallest object of ceramics in 
the Budapest shop-windows and studios, 
one feels the spirit of a national unity 
which might sometimes borrow from the 
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noble Gothic, Renaissance or Baroque, but as the Hun- 
garian peasant has absorbed and transformed these styles, so 
the decorative artist also borrows only to make them into 
something akin to the spirit of his country. 

The many enterprises, like the Workshops of Hun- 
garian Artists in Hédmezovasarhely, making engobe pottery, 
the rug weaving studios in Gddoll6 and other factories and 
studios as well as schools, subsidized by the Hungarian 
Government, have thus created a unique, genuine and 
beautiful national art. 
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